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A little flower lies on the page before him, 
Found years ago upon an April slope, 
When life was rosy as the wide sky over him, 

And full of promise as his heart of hope. 


A ghost of fragrance haunts the faded blossom, 
Jts memory, may be, of a summer fled, 

And he remembers her who wore it on her bosom, . 
And said its soul would live when she was dead. 


“ For flowers have souls,” she said, “and live forever. 
Immortal things, somewhere their heaven ts, 

And, though they turn to dust, they perish never.” 
Fler brain was full of quaint concetts like thts. 


What wizard’s spell is in this withered flower ? 
He sees her face, he hears the voice so sweet, 

And heaven ts round him for one little hour, 
The hour of memory, beautiful as fleet. 


He sees a hillside slope, with green grass growing 
About the grave where she laid down to rest, 

And hears the summer breezes coming, going, 
And sees the sunset purple all the west. 


And then he thinks her soul was like this flower, 
Sweet with the fragrance of a love so true 
That, though she died, it haunts each passing hour, 
And will be with him, all his waiting through. 
Eben E. Rexford. 
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‘ RS. ROSE was the wife of a 
laboring man; she worked 
hard to keep the household 
machinery running, for she 

} was maid-of-all-work. She 
not only did the housework, washing, 
ironing, baking, sweeping and dusting, 
but the family sewing, too, devolved upon 
her shoulders. You may well think her 
a busy woman, for she was that, for with 
-her three children, her husband and her- 

Ng self she had quite a family to care for, 
The winter of ’93-4 was particularly hard; Mr. Rose had been 
out of employment and this had not made him pleasanter to 
live with,—let us hope more from lack of thought than lack of 
heart, though it does seem as though if the heart was just right 
it would prompt to kind and generous treatment of those near- 
est, at least. Mr. Rose was only a common man, and did not 
always think of the comforts of others. He spent what money 
he earned without thinking that Mrs. Rose might have spent it 
to better advantage. Indeed Mrs. Rose seldom had a dollar to 
spend, which is a little trying to the feminine soul,—at least 
when that feminine had once been self-supporting. Mrs. Rose 
had been a factory hand, but she had earned a certain sum 
which was her own, and although her income was not large it 
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had been regular, and she always managed to dress neatly and 
have a little money in her pocket, too. But after her marriage 
she had felt too independent to ask for money, and as Mr. Rose 
thought himself a good “ provider,” he did not realize that she 
had any just cause for complaint. She did not complain, mind 
you, but she felt chafed and harassed at first, and then finally 
grew despondent, and from despondency she passed to resig- 
nation, and then her children came, and being a true mother 
she forgot herself in her love for them and thus nerved herself 
from time to time to ask for money to meet their needs. But as 
I say, the winter of ’93-4 had been a particularly hard one, and 
as Mr. Rose had been out of work Mrs. Rose knew full well 
that he could not meet the family necessities. What she could do, 
more than she was already doing, was a question over which she 
studied day in and day out. She sewed some for those of her 
neighbors who could afford to hire, washed and ironed for 
others, and upon one occasion even left home for awhile to 
take care of asick woman. This latter task found her engaged 
when spring came with its fitful days of sunshine, of storm, and 
wind, and snow. She went home frequently to see that all was 
well and to attend to certain work that could not very well be 
managed by those whom she had left, and for whom her loving, 
generous heart ever prompted her to renewed effort. On one 
of these visits (?) little Janie came running in with a yellow 
crocus in her hand, exclaiming in childish glee, “See, mommy, 
see, the pitty fower!” 

“Surely, surely,” responded the mother, taking the flower 
from the little outstretched hand, and placing it in a tiny tum- 
bler. “When I go back I must see if there are more and take 
some to Mrs. Toulon, the poor sick lady,” she said with kindly 
thought. “It might cheer her up a bit.” 

So when she went back to the sick-room, she took a bunch 
of the pretty blossoms, harbingers of spring’s coming. Mrs. 
Rose entered the sick-room softly, and placing the blossoms in 
a silver vase put them on a stand by the sick woman’s bedside. 
The woman had been very ill and seemed to care little whether 
or not she rallied from her sickness; she had been bereaved of 
her husband and one precious child,—an only one—by a terrible 
railroad accident and when the news came it utterly prostrated 
her. Mrs. Rose had been unceasing in her care, and friends 
had come and gone in kindly sympathy. Mrs. Toulon’s mother 
had come to stay with her stricken daughter, but the sick one 
had not seemed to take note of anything. Soon after Mrs. 
Rose returned Mrs. Toulon opened her eyes wearily and they 
fell upon the freshly gathered blooms; she looked at them 
wistfully, and Mrs. Rose took a few and placed them gently in 
her hand. They seemed to touch a tender chord in the grief- 
stricken woman’s heart and the tears that had refused to come 
before fell freely. ‘“ Ah, she will be better now,” Mrs. Rose 
thought to herself. Mrs. Ray (Mrs. Toulon’s mother) came in 
and noted the change too, and the daughter recognized her. 
Soon a natural sleep came to the sick one and she lay there 
with the yellow crocus held close in her weak, white hand. 
She looked a little disappointed when she woke and found the 
blossoms withered. “Just like my lost hopes,” she whispered, 
and again the tears came from her over-charged heart. 

“She loves the crocus blossoms,” said Mrs. Ray, “and she 
must have them. Where did you get them, Mrs. Rose?” 

“Oh, Janie, my little girl, found them in the hig garden at 
home,” she answered, “ And there will be plenty more, too.” 
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“T will go and see Janie,” said» Mrs, 
Ray, “and perhaps I can make some ar- 
rangement to have the flowers brought 
fresh every day.” 

“Tom could bring them,” said Mrs. 
Rose. “He goes to school, but he could 
start early and bring the blossoms along 
on his way.” 

Mrs. Ray, ever a kindly woman, went to 
the humble home of Mrs. Rose. She 
knew the Rose family were poor, but she 
had not dreamed how poor until she had 
called at the house; the children were 
alone, and in their childish way told many 
things. Mgrs. Ray was not inquisitive, but 
she felt that perhaps here was an oppor- 
tunity to help a needy family,and she was 
always looking out for just such opportu- 
nities. She arranged with Tom to bring 
the flowers as long as they lasted and 
agreed to pay a good, fair price for them, 
and allow him something extra for deliv- 
ering the flowers. 

Mrs. Rose did not dream of receiving 
compensation for the flowers and was 
much surprised on her next visit home to 
learn of the bargain. Tom was very 
proud and happy with the share which he 
received for delivering the flowers and 
hoped they would last long enough for 
him to get himself a new book and Janie 
some shoes. Mrs. Rose kissed the boy, 
for he showed the right spirit, thinking of 
his sister’s needs as well as his own. Mr. 
Rose was searching for work and was 
beginning to realize how hard it is to 
have no money to call one’s own. 

Mrs. Toulon gained steadily and it was 
not long before the doctor thought it best 
for her to ride daily. She gained rapidly 
and took a new interest in humanity. 
She had never realized before how much 
suffering there is in the world, and when 
she learned how much Mrs. Rose had 
done for her, she longed to help her more 
than the stipend of wages already paid, 
Mrs. Rose was at home again, and what 
she had earned, together with the money 
paid for the flowers had enabled her to 
pay for the things absolutely necessary. 
They must have food, but the weather 
was getting warmer and they could get 
along without many clothes; the good 
womar studied ways and means so care- 
fully and managed so well that Mr. Rose 
was astonished. 

One day while driving, Mrs. Ray brought 
Mrs. Toulon to see her nurse. Mrs. Rose 
welcomed them with kindly dignity, and 
as they were going to the carriage Mrs. 
Toulon noted the large old-fashioned gar- 
den that had been neglected; but still 
there were many tulips and hyacinths in 
bloom amid the neglect. 

“Why couldn’t we start a flower mis- 
sion?” said Mrs. Ray to her daughter, as 
they drove slowly home. 

“What? How?” asked the younger 
woman, who had been lost in retrospec- 
tive thought; for she could not yet forget 
her terrible loss or cease to grieve for her 
loved ones so rudely snatched away. 
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“Why, we could buy flowers of Mrs. 
Rose and distribute them among the sick 
and needy ones in the city.” 

“The flowers helped me so much,” 
sighed Mrs. Toulon, “if I could only help 
others to even a slight respite from care 
or sorrow it would be the dearest wish of 
my life,’ and her voice grew tremulous 
with unshed tears. 

“Your dearest wish shall be gratified, 
daughter,’ replied Mrs. Ray. ‘“Tomor- 
row we will go again to Mrs. Rose and 
see if she will sell us the flowers, and the 
doctor, perhaps, can tell us where to take 
them, for he goes so much among the 
poor and needy.” 

A more astonished woman than Mrs, 
Rose would have been hard to find after 
Mrs. Ray and her daughter had left her 
the following day. “To think that the 
tangled old garden is going to furnish us 
with bread.” 

Mr. Rose came home that night utterly 
discouraged; his efforts had failed again 
and he could find no work. The rent 
would soon be due and he did not know 
where to turn or what todo. Mrs. Rose 
told him of the good news and he seemed 
to take heart, and after talking awhile 
relapsed into silence. Finally he said, 
“Wife, I wonder if we couldn’t straighten 
up the garden a bit? We shall keep the 
place awhile I hope, and mayhap if I do 
not get other work we can do something 
with it.” 

Mr. Rose was not a man to consult his 
wife about his projects and she felt sur- 
prised, but smiled a kindly approval. ‘It 
would take your time and thought any- 
way, and that will be better than thinking 
and worrying, and perhaps it will yield us 
vegetables as well as flowers.” 

The next day Mr. Rose was up betimes 
and at work in the garden. Mrs. Rose 
furnished money to have it plowed and 
soon the soft, brown mold, that had so 
long lain fallow, was made into neat gar- 
denbeds. The grape vines were trimmed, 
the straggling strawberry plants that had 
survived in spite of neglect, were care- 
fully transplanted, the tangle of raspber- 
ries was reduced to a condition more con- 
ducive to growth, while the old-fashioned 
flowers were spaded about, and what 
could be transplanted were arranged at- 
tractively. Soon the green tops of the 
lettuce showed above the ground, while 
the early radishes grew in a way to aston- 
ish the children. 

The garden was not finished when Mr. 
Rose secured work elsewhere. That was 
a happy day for the Rose family, but their 
prosperity had only begun. Mrs. Rose 
and the children worked all their spare 
time in the garden and were benefited by 
the work, Tom took the fresh vegetables 
to the city near and sold them to custom- 
ers; they soon learned to expect the 
bright-faced boy with his heavily laden 
basket of fresh, crisp vegetables, and he 
could readily have disposed ot double the 
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quantity. The flower mission, too, grew 
apace, and after the tulips and hyacinths 
were gone, along came the flowering al- 
monds with their boughs so loaded with 
their faintly pink flowers that the twigs 
could hardly be seen. There were many. 
lilies of the valley in the grass and these 
were gathered in quantities; indeed the 
early owner of the place must have been 
a lover of flowers, for there were so many 
left after years of neglect. 


Gradually the little place grew more: 


homelike. Janie, Grace and Tom were 
clothed better. Mrs. Rose lost the anxious. 
look from her face, and Mr. Rose grew 
hospitable and pleasant. He did not 
spend his own money now, but threw it 
into his wife’s Jap, saying “ Here, wife, you 
can get as much again for this as I can,— 
spend it as you see fit.” Mrs. Rose would 
flush with pleasure at this praise and felt 
amply repaid for the years of inapprecia- 
tion. 
serious talk; they were planning to buy 
the place on which they lived, and after a 
great deal of figuring with a pencil that 
often needed sharpening, they decided te 
try to make the purchase. Whether they 
will succeed or not remains to be seen, 
but if energy, perseverance and good 
management can accomplish the task, it 
will be done. Mrs. Rose feels that the 
hard times have only revealed to them a 
way out of their distresses,—and it is true 
that the trials of life only serve to brighten 
the pathway, in time, if they are received 
in the right spirit. It is only by much 
and severe polishing that the diamond is 
brought to show its greatest luster. 
ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 
ae 
MY WINDOW GARDEN. 
HIS photograph was taken several 
years since. The cycas,and its. 
companion plant, the Monstera deliciosa 
or Philodendron pertusum, are more than. 
twenty years old, and more symmetrical 
than when photographed. The cycas. 
made fifteen new fronds last summer; the 
monstera makes five leaves in summer, 
and as many in winter, if kept growing. 
Each leaf is 2% x3 feet, with foot stalk 
about the same length. The leaves are 
tough and leathery, and can be turned 
aside when necessary to pass through the 
window to arrange other plants. It is a 
climbing plant, but is rarely seen in pri- 
vate collections. 
cycads and other fine palms in the exhibit 
in the horticultural building at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, but I failed to find one 
monstera. 

The plant at once attracts attention, 
both for the luxuriance of its foliage and 
the manner in which the leaves are deeply 
slitted and perforated with numerous 
long holes. It is a native of the East 
Indies, where it climbs upon trees by 
means of the aerial roots which it emits 
from all parts of the flexible stem. The 
roots failing to find a friendly tree, into 


That fall Mr. and Mrs. Rose had a _ 


There were scores of 
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which to thrust themselves, extend down- 
wards, penetrate the earth and sprout up, 
renewing the plant, thus enabling one to 
have it down and back, as it outgrows the 
window. The young leaves condense 
moisture during the night, which hangs 
and drops from their many points. 

It belongs to the same family as the 
calla, and resembles it in the manner of 
flower; also the new leaves come up 
through the stalk of the last leaf, tightly 
rolled up, growing several inches in a 
day, and when about a foot long the 
‘points turn straight down, pulling the base 
of the leaf out of its sheath as its foot 
stalk lengthens, looking not unlike the 
ribs of a skeleton, the points being con- 
nected only by a thread. When it has 
attained full size and sub- 
stance, it gradually rises 
nearly to a horizontal posi- 
tion, remaining thus until 
with the weight of years it 
again gently, but finally, 
bows toward the earth,— 
still retaining its glossy 
green color. 

The flowers, like the calla, 
are surrounded by a large 
spathe, are greenish white 
and very fragrant. Experi- 
ments have shown that this 
plant, like many others of 
the same family, emits an 
appreciable amount of heat 
at flowering time, the air 
within the spathe being 
found to be 15° warmer than 
the outside temperature. 
The fruit has something the 
appearance of a long green 
pine cone, and when ripe is 
edible, and has a pineapple 
flavor. 

DESCRIPTION OF WINDOW. 

When building we wished 
to make a window that 
would at once be a congen- 
ial home for plants, both in 
summer and winter, with 
the least care. To this end 
we constructed it with a 
cement floor, slightly slop- 
ing back to carry off surplus 
through a pipe into the cellar drain. On 
this was put three bushels of fresh char- 
coal and on that a load of woods earth. 
I intended to put plants directly into this, 
but find them less troublesome to remove 
when left in pots,—the monstera and a 
few ivies next the wall being fixtures. 
The entire surface was then covered with 
green moss from a shady nook and ever- 
green ferns of different sizes set naturally 
here and there, giving the whole a cool, 
restful look. Sometimes I secure a pretty 
stump, entirely covered with lichens and 
moss, tiny ferns, a clump of violets or 
other wildlings, and put this at one side 
of center,—and it requires no great tact 
to arrange the moss as neatly as if it had 
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grown there, stumps and all. With the 
monstera in the center and the cycas in 
front on edge of carpet, a vase of bloom- 
ing plants at each glass, three or four 
hanging baskets, ivies on the walls and 
festooned about the arch, a few foliage 
plants or large specimen ferns in vases at 
each side farthest from the glass, there 
is variety giving better effect than twice as 
many pots would do. A few nice shell 
and corals distributed among the ferns, 
with large rocks and mineral specimens 
arranged along the margin asa sly hint 
to “ Please keep off the grass,” give a 
pretty finish to the whole. 

I aim to have different bloom each win- 
ter, but cannot improve on the carpet of 
moss. When renewing it each spring I 
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exchange the winter ferns for the best 
summer kinds. 

As the walls are of brick I wash both 
windows and plants with a spray as often 
as desired, leaving it looking as fresh and 
pretty as a lawn after a spring shower. 

If the waves of the ocean are never 
lost, but continue to widen through all 
time, how much more shall the joy and 
gladness in the human soul enlarge our 
hearts and broaden our minds in contem- 
plation of the Creator of all good and 
beautiful things, and of which we see and 
comprehend but an infinitesimal part. 

SARAH A, PLEAS. 

Dunreith, Ind. 
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AN AFTERNOON WITH MRS. 
SNOOKS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ— Mrs. Snooks, Mrs. Hansel’s 
sister; Clara, a young lady of rather more edu- 
cation and culture than she will meet with among 
her husband’s relations, is Mis. Hansel’s son’s 
wife, lately married. This afternoon Mrs. Han- 
sel takes her new daughter-in-law to spend the 
afternoon with her sister, Mrs. Snooks; Mrs. 
Snooks’ mother makes her home with the Snooks; 
Milly is Mrs. Snooks’ grown-up daughter who 
does not hear well; a neighbor, Mrs. Hochbiu- 
mer, happens in. 


Mrs. Snooks is genuinely beaming,— 
beaming with pleasure because it is so 
kind in her sister to bring Clara to see 
her. She hopes Clara keeps well? 

“Yes? Well, now that is strange; 
never sick? La, I wish Milly and me 
could say as much. But dear me! What 
a time we have had. I’ve had a dizziness 
in my head, and felt so bad 
like; and Milly, she’s been 
a complaining so much, first 
one thing and then another, 
and seem’s if nothin’ does 
us any good. We’ve been 
takin’ medicine all the time; 
the doctor left something 
new jus’ last week, but we 
neither of us seem to pick 
up much.” 


Mrs. Snooks’ mother could 


scarcely wait until her 
daughter should end her 


recital—she was so eager 
to begin her own. They all 
wished to be friendly and 
sociable with Clara, hence 
they directed their conver- 
sation to her: 

“You never have ‘ruma- 
tiz,’ | reckon, do you, Clara? 
No? Now, do tell! Well, 
you may be glad you can 
say so. I’ve been so po’rly 
and so crippled with ‘ru- 
matiz’ that I can scarcely 
get about. First ’twould be 
in my shoulders, then shoot, 
like, down my back, and I 
hadn’t much appetite. I’ve 
been takin’ powders, and all 
sorts o’ medicine, but I tell 
the doctor I guess he’s turn- 
in?’ ‘homopath’ and’s too 
stingy with his doses. Do you keep 
right well now, Judy?’ (Mrs. Hansel’s 
maiden name was Judy Miller.) 

‘Why, yes, mother, except I’ve had a 
cold the last week.” 

“T hope you’re takin’ somethin’ for it — 
for you know, Judy, a cold is likely to run 
into pneumonia if it isn’t checked. Peo- 
ple air so careless. Mrs. Hochbaumer, 
you’ve got right well ag’in, have you? 
And your family’s well?” 

“Ves, thanks, we’re well’s common.” 

There were busy fingers plying knitting 
needles and doing plain sewing, during 
the conversation,—except Clara, who was 
making a dainty little doily. 

Clara was amused by the quaint queries 
concerning the state of health, and at the 
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persistence with which the subject was 
discussed, for the afternoon was mostly 
consumed by inquiries 
neighbors, “ how they were,” “what doc- 
tor they had,” and repeated allusions to 
their own aches and pains. 

“Well, dear, did you have a good time,” 
said the young husband to his wife upon 
her return. 

“Charming, George; I have learned a 
great deal this afternoon, and if Portia 
in her time, could beso boldas to do what 
she did, Iam going to be daring enough 
to venture something, too.” 

“What, now; are you going to get a 
new patent medicine for grandmother’s 
birthday present?” 

“Not exactly, but ‘precious near it!’ 
I’m going to have such a garden, George, 
as never was seen in the whole country. 
A vegetable and a flower garden; and I 
shall not only tell you how it is to be 
done, but I intend to work in it myself. 
Why, it was dreadful to hear so much 
complaining,—such detailed accounts of 
sickness; it nearly made me ill, from very 
sympathy. Ill ward off such troubles by 
working in the garden, and perhaps when 
these poor, ailing creatures find me work- 
ing in the blessed outdoor air, and see me 
the picture of health, they will follow my 
example and not sit in dark rooms and 
take drugs, and knit and sew all their 
spare time. It doesn’t pay to knit stock- 

‘ings any more, unless it is merely for past- 
time; and itis a wicked sin to sit about 
from morning till night without taking a 
peep out of doors. No wonder the doc- 
tor ‘can’t seem to get no medicine’ that 
will cure them. One might as well try to 
keep a leaking barrel full as to think of 
curing one who is all the while out of 
harmony with nature. No, sir! this after- 
noon has made me resolve to keep clear 
of ill-health. Iintend to absorb enough 
sunshine through the summer to help me 
tide over the winter. People give up so 
easily, itseems to me; they imagine, so 
often, they are sick, when they are per- 
haps only despondent,.and then they 
think about themselves, and the first 
thing we know they are down sick. If 
they always had something pleasant and 
interesting to think about, it would be a 
great help. And what is pleasanter than 
to look over new catalogues and plan out 
the prospective garden; to dream of the 
delicious vegetables, and the beautiful 
flowers. Oh, I am cured of all future 
complaining about aches and pains,—I 
promise to be a model of health. Aunt 
Snooks, and grandmother, too, could do 
more than they imagine if they could only 
be induced into it in some way, and my 
scheme is to lead them unawares to take 
an interest in the out-door spring work. 
Old children, as well as young, wee ones, 
are better for making dirt pies, and you 
shall see that I am a magician of no mean 
power!” Mrs. W. A. KELLERMAN. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE ALYSSUM. 
HE *alyssum or “madwort” is a genus 
of dwarf hardy perennial cruciferous 
plants. They are low growing with soft 
grayish foliage, thriving in almost any 
soil and situation, but doing best in one 
that is deep, moderately enriched, and 
not unusually retentive of moisture. 
They also prefer an open, sunny situa- 
tion, as they are sun-loving plants. The 
flowers are produced during the spring 
and early summer months in the greatest 
profusion. In color they are bright yel- 
low, and are borne in broad, flat heads. 
All the species are well adapted for rock 
work, and are excellent plants for the 
mixed flower border, where they will pro- 
duce the most satisfactory results if given 
a deep, moderately enriched soil and 
sufficient space in which to properly 
develop themselves. A slight covering 
of evergreen or other branches applied 
during the winter months will also be 
decidedly beneficial. Propagation can 
be effected by seeds or cuttings and the 
herbaceous species by a careful division 
of the older plants, and this operation 
should be performed as early in the 
spring as possible—just before the plants 
start into growth. The seed can be sown 
at any time during the early spring 
months, or as soon as gathered on a 
nicely prepared border in a_ partially 
shaded situation; sow thinly, cover 
slightly, and as soon as the young plants 
are large enough to handle let them be 
transplanted into another bed or border 
and placed in rows about six inches 
apart each way. During the summer 
months they should be kept clean and 
free from weeds, liberally watered when- 
ever necessary, and given a mulch of 
coarse littery manure as soon as the 
ground becomes frozen. Early the en- 
suing spring they should be removed to 
their permanent positions in the mixed 
flower border or rockery. Of the several 
species in cultivation the following are 

the most desirable and distinct: 
A. ARGENTEUM.—Popularly known as 
the “silvery madwort,” grows about one 
foot in height and produces its yellow 


flowers in clustered heads during the 


months of April and May. It also blooms 
more or less throughout the summer 
months, It is a native of Switzerland, 
and is of a dense habit of growth with 
showy silvery foliage. 

A. GEMONENSE.—The German mad- 
wort is a native of Europe, and as the 
plant is of a shrubby habit grows about 
one foot in height. It blooms during the 
months of April and May, the lemon 
yellow flowers being produced in broad, 
showy heads. 

A. SAXATILE.— Popularly known as 
gold dust or gold thread, is a native of 
the mountains of southern Europe, and 


*The Sweet Alyssum formerly designated as 
Alyssum maritimum is not retained by modern 
botanists in the genus alyssum, but is given the 
name Koeniga maritima.—Epb, 
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in cultivation grows about one foot in 
height. It has grayish green foliage, and 
the handsome yellow fragrant flowers are 
produced in such profusion as to entirely 
cover the plant during the season of 
bloom, which is during the months of 
May and June. This is one of the 
choicest ot hardy perennial plants. 

A. SERPYLLIFOLIUM.—Is a native of 
Italy. It is well adapted for rock work 
on account of its dwarf habit of growth, 
which is four or five inches in height. It 
has very small silvery foliage and bright 
lemon yellow flowers which are freely 
produced during August and September. 

A. WIERSBECKII.—A native of Russia 
and grows about eighteen inches in 
height and is of a coarser form than the 
other species on account of its rough 
foliage. Its flowers are produced in 
dense heads and are of a deep yellow 
color; they are borne in the greatest 
profusion from July to September. 

CHARLES E. PARNELL, 

Floral Park, IN. ¥. 
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GARDEN HINTS. 

Foil the striped bugs by placing over 
your vines a thin covering of cotton bat- 
ting well tucked down around the edge 
and held with a little soil drawn over. 
Mr. Bug does not like to get entangled in 
the fibers. 

Feed currant worms liberally with 
powdered white hellebore while the 
bushes are wet with dew or rain. 

Scatter ground coffee where ants infest. 

Frequently wash the tea rose with suds 
and rinse with clear water. Give liquid 
manure once a week, but see that the soil 
is not dry when applied. 

Fuchsias, begonias, primulas and vio- 
lets require little sunshine; roses more 
and cacti most of all. 

Give oleanders, when growing, plenty 
of water and frequent douches. 

It is said that the sea onion lily, grow- 
ing in the living room, will prevent 
malarial fevers, but no one is obliged to 
believe it. 

Water the calla and cereus with hot 
water to encourage bloom. Never move 
a cereus after the buds are set, as it will 
cause them to drop. Do not allow any 
one to handle them for the same reason. 

One or two plants well kept will 
prove more satisfactory than a hundred 
crowded into small space and poorly 
cared for. 

Do not fail to place a few hardy plants 
and shrubs along the roadside to cheer 
the weary traveler. An objection to fruit 
trees along the roadside is that they 
would harbor fungous and insect pests, 
and, as in that location they would be apt 


to be neglected, they would be breeding 
places from which to infest the orchards 
of the neighborhood. 


Have a bed of pinks and a chamomile 
bed for the dear old grandmother's com- 
fort and cheer. 


Forget not the cemetery lot when 
ordering your plants. Let the resting 
places of the loved ones present a pleas- 
ant aspect. 

Give the little ones a flower plot and 
teach them to keep it tidy. E. Wier, 


——_—-_ = | 
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A CHAPTER ON CELERY. 
ELERY has now become one 
of the chief articles of produce 
north, south, east and west. It 
is regarded as one of the great- 
est boons in the vegetable 
kingdom which God has be- 
stowed on mankind. Its life 
and health-giving, as well as 
health-preserving, properties, are well 
known, acknowledged and felt through- 
out the civilized world, or at least as far 
as commerce is capable of transporting it. 

A general idea prevails that celery can 
only be grown on reclaimed marshes or 
swamps. This is a mistake. Of course 
it naturally does best on such lands, but 
such soil is not indispensible by any 
means to being grown to perfection. Any 
piece of ground capable of producing a 
good crop of corn or potatoes (except a 
sandy hill) will grow celery, provided it 
is well enriched with good heavy manure 
early in spring, and plowed in deeply and 
well mixed in with a spring tooth culti- 
vator, and kept stirred lengthwise and 
crosswise every two weeks until it is time 
to set the plants, which in this latitude 
should be done from July 1st to August 
15th. Select, if possible, a rainy or cloudy 
day, or just before or immediately after 
a good shower. One thing is absolutely 
necessary in order to succeed, and that is 
to have strong, healthy and stocky plants. 
If you use spindling or weak plants you 
will surely fail. Rather pay 50 cents per 
hundred for strong plants with an abund- 
ance of fibrous roots than take weak or 
spindling ones as a gift. 

If the celery is to be stored away for 
winter use the rows need not be more 
than a foot or a foot and a half apart, as 
all that is necessary is to keep the soil 
well stirred around the plants until they 
get a good start. They will naturally 
grow straight and upright (and it will do 
you good to watch them ) and by fall they 
will be from two to three feet tall if you 
have done your part. Remember one 
thing: Never stir the soil around the 
plants or touch them when the leaves are 
wet or damp, as this will cause the celery 
to decay; this applies to the digging up 
of the celery in the fall, also. The best 
varieties to select for keeping through 
the winter are Golden Self-Blanching and 
the Giant Paschal. These varieties are 
unsurpassed in flavor and beautiful ap- 
pearance when bleached. 

The best way to store it for winter is to 
dig narrow trenches, say a foot wide, and 
deep enough so that when the celery 
stands upright in the bottom of the pit 
(with the roots on) the tops will be level 
with the ground. Put on the covering 
immediately, which is made by two twelve 
inch boards nailed together, so as to form 
aright angle, thus: /\. Leave the ends 
open until the approach of cold weather. 
When severe freezing weather sets in 
add more covering in the shape of coarse 
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manure, marsh hay or anything to keep 
the celery from freezing. Stop the ends 
up with hay, but open again on mild days 
to admit fresh air and also for the escape 
of foul air which has collected in the pit. 
The celery which you put in first should 
be ready for market by Thanksgiving, 
when it finds a ready sale. 

Many who read this will probably re- 
member seeing that bunch of White 
Plume celery at the Detroit exposition a 
few years ago. A bunch of six stalks 
weighed twenty-eight pounds, and its 
was four feet three inches. 

What little I know about growing celery 
as well as other things, I can assure you 
I have learned from sad experience, and 
if I have been the means of giving any 
information to others I shall feel well 


paid. M. WETTERLING. 
Lonia, Mich. 
** 
DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR THE 
LAWN. 


HERE is a growing demand for large 
4 decorative plants for use on the 
lawn, especially those which give a trop- 
ical effect. When this effect can be 
obtained by the use of hardy plants, 
which can be left in the open ground 
during winter, it is much better, as the 
plants thus increase in size and beauty 
each year, not being given a set-back by 
being taken up in fall and replanted in 
spring. 

Foremost among the plants of this class 
are those of the Yucca family, of which 
there are several varieties. Yucca filamen- 
tosa or Adam’s needle is the best known 
and probably the most satisfactory one for 
general planting. It has tough, lance- 
shaped leaves, which grow in a low, 
compact cluster. The foliage is almost 
evergreen in the north. From this clump 
of foliage the blossom stems rise to a 
height of from three to seven feet, where 
they form a large pyramid of drooping 
flowers of a creamy white color. The 
plant remains in bloom a long time and 
presents a beautiful appearance. It can 
be easily grown from seed, but takes 
about three years to grow to blooming size. 

Another sort called variegated Adam’s 
needle has very handsome gold and 
green striped leaves. It is also hardy 
and makes a beautiful contrast when 
planted with the plain green variety. As 
the variegated sort is scarce and harder 
to propagate the price remains high. 

Caladium esculentum, or elephant’s ear, 
is a very effective plant on the lawn when 
massed, or a single specimen used. Its 
leaves are immense, being often three 
feet long by half that width, and of a 
very tough and leathery appearance. The 
bulbs grow to immense size, and can be 
stored in dry sand in a pit or cellar in 
winter. To hasten growth in the spring 
plant the bulbs in moist earth or sand in 


the house or hot-bed, and get them well 
started before planting time. They re- 
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quire considerable moisture, and it is well 
to plant them in a moist situation when 
possible. 

Xerophyllum asphodeloides, or turkey’s 
beard, is a hardy plant, one not often 
seen in gardens, but when it becomes 
better known will be much appreciated. 
The leaves are from one and one-half to 
three feet long, while the width is not 
more than a quarter of an inch. The 
blooming season is in June and the 
flowers are creamy white, growing in 
large clusters and remaining in blooma 
long time. For indoor decoration the 
spikes of blossoms are grand, and they 
remain perfect when placed in water, 
sometimes as long as ten days. 

Some of the banana family have proved 
fine plants for decorative use, being either 
grown in large tubs and placed on the 
lawn or bedded out in the ground. Musa 
ensete or Abyssinian banana is the best 
known. It has magnificent foliage, the 
leaves being very long and broad, of a 
beautiful shade of green and having a wide 
midrib of red down the center. When 
bedded out in summer it makes a wonder- 
ful growth,often from eight to ten feet high. 

Banana Cavendishi is a newer sort 
which bids fair to eclipse the former. Its 
immense leaves, three or four feet long 
by one and a half to two feet wide, being 
a lovely shade of green, spotted and 
mottled with red. Both of these plants 
can be raised from seed, and they grow 
very fast. They can be wintered in the 
cellar or kept growing in the house. 

Ricinus or Castor Oil bean family pro- 
duces a number of very fine specimens, 
some sorts growing to a height of twelve 
to fourteen feet; other sorts are more 
dwarf, but all have very beautiful foliage. 
They are mostly used for massing in beds 
or borders; or as a screen to hide an 
unsightly building or fence. A new sort 
just introduced, R. Zanzibarensis, seems 
likely to go ahead of all others in point 
of size. Its leaves are sometimes two 


.and a half feet across, deeply lobed and 


cleft,and having a distinct metallic luster. 
The ordinary sorts range in color through 
green, bronze, maroon and purple to 
almost black, and when all kinds are 
massed together they make a fine display. 

Amaranthus is another class of plants 
much used for this purpose, being of 
handsome appearance; the foliage is 
finely cut and of the most brilliant colors. 

They will grow anywhere in any kind 
of soil, but to produce the finest colors 
poor soil is best. One variety called 
Fountain plant grows in the shape of a 
large fountain and has green foliage 
finely marked with orange, bronze and 
crimson. Sunrise is perhaps the finest 
one of the amaranthus family, having at 
the top of the plant a bright glowing 
crimson while the lower part is a very 
dark maroon. 

There are many other plants suitable 
for decorative purposes, but those men- 
tioned are the best for general planting, 
being easy of culture and making a fine 
display all the season. Zs 
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etter Ox. 


In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers, JAMES VICK. 


Shamrock, 


Could you tell me through the Letter Box some- 
thing about the Irish shamrock, its botanical name, 
etc., and where I could get one? I suppose this does 
not come within the province of a florist, but Iam at 
loss as to where to apply for information. 

Pontiac. Te DOs 


In some parts of Ireland the term 
Shamrock is applied to a species of clo- 
ver; in England it is given to the oxalis. 
Any trifoliate leaf will serve the purpose 


as shamrock. 
— 


The Little Gem Calla. 

In answer to J.C.,in January Magazine, I will 
give my experience with the Little Gem calla. I 
bought about four or five dozen bulbs for my cus- 
tomers and for my own use, all of which bloomed 
and grew beyond my expectations. I put the bulbs 
in eight-inch pots, set them in a dark place for about 
six weeks, so as to let the roots get well started, then 
I brought them to the light, and as soon as they 
started to grow I commenced to give them hot baths. 
I put the pot in boiling hot water till the earth got 
quite hot, and then let it drain well and put it in the 
sunlight; I repeated this about twice a week. I find 
by inquiry that all my customers who followed my 
plan had as good results as I did. GenaG. 

Kingfisher, O. T. 

se 
Geraniums with White-edged Leaves. 

Please tell me the name of the geraniums which 
have white-edged leaves. 

Is there any geranium known which has wholly 
white leaves? oe ene 

Beverly, Mass. 


Bijou and Madame Salleroi are two of 
the best varieties of geranium with leaves 
variegated with white. 

There is no variety with wholly white 
leaves; sports of this kind are sometimes 
produced, but they have not sufficient 


vitality to be perpetuated. 
++ 
The Charmer Pea. 

Our family are so ‘‘charmed”’ with the Charmer 
Pea that I feel constrained to say a few words in its 
favor to the readers of the MAGAZINE who have 
never grown this most valuable pea. To those who 
have, no words are necessary. Purchasing one of 
the ro cent packages, when it was first brought out 
by James Vick’s Sons, we sowed the seeds in the 
garden; from these we secured enough to have some 
for the table the next year. In flavor and sweetness 
they were pronounced by many visitors the best they 
had ever tasted. They are very prollfic, and we 
useg them every day during their season, which is 
longer than that of any variety we ever had, and still 
gathered enough from the ripened pods for seed for 
ourselves and friends. We intend planting them at 
intervals this season, depending on this variety 
alone, with Vick’s Extra Early for the extreme early 
cron. Mrs. M. F. 

= 


Worms on Nasturtiums—Carnation planted out. 
For the past two years I have been troubled with a 
worm on my nasturtium leaves. It is just the color 
of the stems, an inch to an inch and a half long, and 
very destructive. Is there anything which will de- 
stroy the worm, or any way it can be gotten rid of? 
Should a carnation be cut back when placed in the 
garden, after growing all winter, even if it has not 
bloomed freely ? Be Ven 


The worms on nasturtiums can be de- 
stroyed by syringing the infested plants 
with solution of kerosene emulsion. The 
method of preparing the emulsion will be 
found on another page. By applying the 
liquid with a syringe it can be forced to 
all parts of the plants and wet all the 
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foliage. If the first application is not 
entirely successful the operation should 
be repeated after a day or two, and twelve 
hours later syringe the plants briskly with 
clear water. 

A carnation in the condition described 
should be cut back and planted out in 
good soil and be hoed about and en- 
couraged in every way to make a good 
growth and be ready for taking up and 
potting the last of September. Remove 
any buds that may appear before the first 
of August. 


++ 


Potato Flowers. 


How can I tell the pistillate and staminate flowers 
of the potato? Will all potato flowers pollenate and 
form balls? Hy LAG: 

Glenwood, Jowa. 


The flowers of the potato are perfect,— 
that is, each flower possesses both stamens 
and pistil. Some varieties of potatoes 
bloom much more freely than others; 
there are various causes for paucity of 
bloom, such, for instance, as great tuber 
producing power, whereby the reproduc- 
tive energies of the plant are expended in 
in this manner for its continuance, to the 
detriment of seed production; again a 
variety may have been produced through 
so long a course of years by the tuber 
that it has in a great measure lost its ten- 
dency to bear seeds. When potato plants 
produce flowers that do not, in their turn, 
perfect themselves by seed production, it 
is not because the flowers have not the 
essential organs, but on account of some 
peculiarity connected with them which 
prevents it. It is easy enough to tell the 
stamens from the pistil ; the stamens, five 
in number, adhere to the tube of the flow- 
er; the pistil is the central organ. In 
this connection we would again call atten- 
tion to the very excellent manual entitled 
“Plant Breeding,” by L. H. Bailey. All 
who are interested in crossing plants 
should have this valuable and practical 
guide to crossing and hybridizing. 


x * 
* 


LARGE YIELD OF POTATOES. 

In the Letter Box department of our 
February number we gave an answer to 
the question, Shall we plant Potatoes this 
Spring. This answer appears to have 
attracted some attention, at least it has 
set one person to thinking, if we may 
judge from the following extract from a 
letter sent us: 


In your Magazine for February you say in sub- 
stance, ‘‘It costs as much labor to fit the ground fora 
variety of potatoes that will yield only seventy-five to 
one hundred bushels, as it does for one that will yield 
six hundred or more.”’ What variety can you furnish 
that will do anything like this? If I could be sure of 
such a yield I shall have that variety sure, if it would 
be good for anything for the table, fr, MBAS ED 

Otisco Valley, N. Y. 


It is remarkable that our correspondent 
should attempt to repeat our remarks, 
even placing the language in quotation 
marks, and yet have it quite different both 
in expression and meaning from what was 
originally published. The original para- 
graph is as follows: 

It requires the same amount of labor in prepara- 
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tion, planting and cultivating for a crop of seventy- 
five toa hundred bushels to the acre as it does for 
one of six hundred or more. 


In this statement it will be noticed that 
nothing is said about the size of the crop 
depending upon the variety of potato, 
while in that, which our correspondent 
gives as our language, the seed variety is 
the only factor mentioned as governing 
the size of the crop. We had no intention 
of conveying such an idea and took 
especial pains not to do so. Immediately 
preceding the statement, as correctly 
quoted above, stands the following sen- 
tence: “Those who make a marked suc- 
cess in raising this crop must not be satis- 
fied with anything less than the best 
varieties, the best preparation of land 
and the best culture.” The purport of 
this language is to indicate the necessity 
of thorough preparation of the soil, with 
all that may be implied in it, such as 
drainage, manuring, plowing, fining and 
planting; and then the best of cultivation 
of the growing crop; and, as well, the 
selection of prolific seed varieties. Our 
correspondent appears to have fixed 
his mind upon the seed variety as the 
principal thing in giving a large yield, 
whereas it is only one of the factors, 
though no doubt an important one. 

It may not be necessary to show that 
no exaggeration was intended in suggest- 
ing a crop of six hundred bushels, though 
it was not supposed that it would be 
taken as a precise statement, and, in fact, 
we give our correspondent credit for ac- 
cepting our language as it was intended 
in this case,—an indication of a maximum 
amount,—for he asks the question, “What 
variety can you furnish that will do any- 
thing like this? 

We have not at hand, to refer to, the 
records of all the large potato crops of 
this country, and can now name but few 
instances. First we refer to the statement 


of W. VanHooser, on page 63 of the same 


February number, where he says that on 
one-third of an acre he harvested 193 
bushels of the Maggie Murphy, or at the 
rate of 579 bushels per acre. _ 


In 1875 the Messrs. Bliss, of New York, 
ofiered prizes of $100 each for the largest 
crops of certain varieties. The crops 
taking the prizes, and the land occupied 
by them, were measured before witnesses 
and duly attested in legal form. D.Steck 
of Hughesville, Pa., took a prize of $100 
for 416 28-60 bushels per acre, of Extra 
Early Vermont. 

Mrs. M. A. Royce, Home, Tenn., took a 
prize of $100 for a crop of 490 bushels to 
the acre of Compton’s Surprise. 

A. Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y., took a prize 
of $100 for a crop of 593 16-60 bushels per 
acre with Brownell’s Beauty. 

Another crop of Brownell’s Beauty, by 
D. Steck, of Hughesville, Pa., took a sec- 
ond prize of $50 for 537 bushels to the 
acre. 

These crops are sufficient to show the 
possibilities of potato culture, and those 
who make the greatest success in it will 
be those who have keenly in mind what 
may be done, and earnestly apply them- 
selves to produce the conditions that will 
give the highest results. 


BEGONIAS. 

MONG the very best “all round” 
house plants are the begonias, 
especially for warm rooms. The begonias 
form a large family that sports into a 
multiplicity of forms; any of these are at 
least fair to look upon, while many of 
them are surpassingly beautiful. Among 
them are a few of those rarest of all 
plants—bloomers that will flower 365 
times in a year, and do this year after 
year. A bit particular in one or two 
respects, they are yet the reverse of a 
“fussy” family, and, best of all, insects do 

mot trouble them. 

The tuberous begonias are only adapted 
for summer display, as they die down and 
are dormant over winter; Rex begonias, 
among the most handsome foliage plants 
in the world, are unfortunately so exact- 
ing in their requirements that they are 
only suited to greenhouse or Wardian 
case culture; for these reasons we mean 
by the term begonias in this article, those 
flowering sorts that are evergreen in 
habit and that will live in almost any 
kind of an atmosphere which is above the 
frost mark. 

The begonia most talked about is the 
Rubra. Florists praise it to the skies; 
amateurs do no end of private grumbling 
about it. There is truth on both sides. I 
have had a rubra that touched the ceiling 
in two years growth, and that for five 
years was not once out of bloom—and 
such bloom! 
of the most exquisite colored flowers. I 
also have a slip from that same wonderful 
specimen, and at eighteen months old it 
is less than a foot high, and without a 
blossom. This sort, I do not hesitate to 
say, is the most decorative flowering 
houseplant of to-day, where one has a 
good specimen. Getting the good speci- 
men is the rub! Old farmers tell us: 
“Stunt a calf when it is small and you 
stunt it for always.” Substitute rubra for 
calf, and you will strike the difficulty. 
First get a healthy young plant, put it in 
a small pot in the light, woodsy soil it 
loves so well, and as it grows keep shift- 
ing it into pots a size larger. If it grows 
rapidly until it is fifteen inches or so in 
height, it seems to get the mastery of the 
obstinate sulks that seem to be first 
nature with it. A thrifty plant needs no 
fussing with. Rubra will stand quite an 
amount of sunshine, but the others all do 
much better to have considerable shade, 
at least through the middle of the day. 
A warm east or north window suits 
them exactly. Beware always how you 
try to introduce them to Jack Frost. 
They are sworn enemies, and while they 
will stand trying fluctuations better than 
most plants, so that they are removed 
from actual chill, they will not stand the 
least particle of frost. Snugly ensconsced 
in newspaper night-caps they will go un- 
injured through a pretty cold night in a 


Great, long, wide panicles ° 
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cool room. They can stand almost any 
amount of heat. 

Another thing begonias are very ims 
patient of is manure water. It must be 
used very weak if at all. They like char- 
coal, and a lump or two pounded fine and 
mixed with the soil gives a fine, rich 
coloring to the leaves. They stand wood 
soot tea without injury, and this will be 
found a valuable fertilizer. A good pot- 
ting soil for these plants is made of two 
parts loam, two parts leaf mold, one part 
clear, sharp sand. Something light and 
loose is to their liking. 

Lora S. La Mance. 


*r 


INJURING SHADE 
TREES: 
HE trees of some eastern cities are 
badly infested with insects, and up 
to the present time no efficient means 
have been employed to destroy them. 
By midsummer, or soon after, the foliage 
begins to show the effects of insect de- 
predations, and a month later the trees 
are nearly leafless. Noxious insects left 
to themselves gradually spread, and with 
many of them their rapidity of travel by 
the modern means of locomotion, and 
dispersion in various ways, is very great. 
Everywhere insects of some kinds infest 
the shade trees of the streets and lawns, 
and, therefore, it is opportune at this time 
to suggest early preparations to destroy 
them. Together with circulars on sev- 
eral other subjects we have been lately 
supplied by the secretary of agriculture 
with one entitled: “General Work Against 
Insects Which Defoliate Shade Trees in 
Cities and Towns.” This circular has 
been prepared by L. O. Howard, entomo- 
logist of the department, and gives 
valuable general instructions in regard 
to the best manner of combating such 
insects. 


The question of proper work against the insects 
which affect shade trees in cities and towns naturally 
divides itself under two heads: (1) What can be 
efficiently and economically done by city govern- 
ments? (2) If city or town administrators will not 
appropriate a small amount of money to carry on 
work of this kind, what can citizens who are inter- 
ested in the question of shade trees do? 


New York is said to be the only city in 
the country where an efficient person is 
employed to keep down the insect pests 
of the shade trees. 


With an intelligent and industrous superintendent 
of parks, or a city forester, or whatever he may be 
termed, and the wise expenditure of a comparatively 
small amount of money each year, the shade trees of 
any city could be kept green thronghout the summer. 
The amount of money to be expended in this direc- 
tion would naturally vary with the number of trees 
to be attended to, as well as with the variety and the 
size of the trees and the geographical location of the 
city. 


Where the local government will not 
interest themselves in this matter much 
can be done by the citizens themselves 
either singly or by combination. The 
case is cited of Bridgeport, Conn., where 
a person has provided himself with sev- 
eral sprayers mounted on carts and 
makes a business in the months of June 
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and July of going about and spraying all 
infected trees. But codperation is more 
desirable. A tree-protection league that 
was established in Washington, last year, 
is noticed as doing valuable work. Every 
member of the league pledged himself to 
destroy all the noxious insects of the 
trees adjoining his residence. 


This was only one of several ways which might be 
devised to arouse general interest. The average city 
householder seldom has more than half a dozen 
street shade trees in front of his grounds, and it 
would be a matter of comparatively little expense 
and trouble for any family to keep these trees in fair 
condition. It needs only a little intelligent work at 
the proper time. It means the burning of the webs 
of the fall webworm in May and June; it means the 
destruction of the larvee of the elm leaf-beetle about 
the bases of the elm trees in late June and July; it 
means the picking off and destruction of the eggs of 
the tussock moth and the bags of the bag worm in 
winter, and equally simple operations for other 
insects, should they become especially injurious. 
What a man will do for the shade and ornamental 
trees in his own garden he should be willing to do 
for the shade trees ten feet in front of his fence. 


* * 
PLANTING SWEET PEAS. 

In planting sweet peas gardeners vary 
greatly in the closeness or sparseness of 
sowing, some dropping the peas about 
half an inch apart aud others giving more 
room, some two or three and others as 
much as six inches. In Bulletin r1z, on 
Sweet Peas, lately issued by the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of Cornell Uni- 
versity, the writer says: 

“The plants also endure dry weather 
better when thinly planted. We like to 
have the plants six or seven inches apart 
in the row.” 

In our own experience we have tried 
both thick and thin seeding and had good 
success with both methods. Thick seed- 
ing will do well in a moist season or when 
there is an opportunity to supply water 
abundantly in artificial manner, and, per- 
haps, under these circumstances there is 
a greater amount of bloom in the same 
space. At two inches the plants are very 
satisfactory and grow large and branch 
freely. The sweet pea is very accomo- 
dating in this matter and adapts itself 
somewhat to circumstances, 

ROOT CROPS FOR STOCK. 

Be sure and fit a piece of good land for 
the root crops that are so nourishing and 
healthful as cattle feed. The sugar beet 
and the mangels will yield immensely on 
good land, if put in in good timeand well 
tended, and no farm crops are more valu- 
able. Cattle thrive on such food in win- 
ter when it forms a large part of their 
rations, and every stock owner should 
have a good supply. Carrots are particu- 
larly desirable for horses, keeping them 
in good, thrifty condition. 

* > 

For onion maggot, mix half a pint of 
kerosene with wood ashes and sprinkle 
along the rows twice a week during the 
season when the fly lays its eggs—Jatter 
part of April and May in extreme north, 
and earlier toward the south. 
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cents each, without premiums. Neighbors can join 
in this plan. 

Free Coptes.—One free copy additional will be al- 
lowed to each club of ten (in addition to all other 
premiums and offers), if spoken of at the time the 
club is sent. : 

Ali contributions and subscriptions should be sent to 
Vick Publishing Co., at Rochester, N. Y. ; 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

$7.25 per agate line per month; $1.18 for 3 months, 
or 200 lines; $1.12 for stx ntonths, or goo lines; $1.00 
for 9g months, or 600 lines; $1.00 for I year, or 1000 
lines. One line extra charged for less than five. 
Bae All communications in regard to advertising to 
Vick Publishing Co., New York office, 38 Times 

Building, H, P. Hubbard, Manager. 

200,006 


Average Monthly Circulation, 


Horticuitural Proceedings. 

The report of the late meeting of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society 
appears in its usual neat and attractive 
form, a pamphlet of 156 pages, with a good 
index. The accuracy of the reports of 
this Society are due in a great measure 
to its earnest and energetic secretary, Mr. 
John Hall, who records in shorthand all 
the discussions and impromptu speeches. 
The valuable character of the report of this 
Society should be known by fruit growers 
in every part of the country and the Pro- 
ceedings, as a neat and compact manual 
of practical information on live topics, 
would be found worth many times the 
cost of membership, which is only one 
dollar a year. Each member is supplied 
with a copy of the Proceedings as soon 
as published. 

The President’s Address is an able com- 
position, in which he reviews, in a general 
way, the conditions of fruit culture the 
past year and offers many valuable sug- 
gestions, 

Space will not allow of a full, or even a 
fair, review of the contents of the Pro- 
ceedings, but as an indication it may be 
stated that Mr. W. Paddock, of the State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., made 
a report on the Plant Diseases which had 
manifested themselves in this region the 
past year. Similarly, Mr. M. V. Slinger- 
land, of Cornell Experiment Station, re- 
ported on the Injurious Insects and the 
methods of dealing with them. 

Recently introduced Foreign Fruits were 
reported upon by Mr. George Ellwanger. 
A valuable report was made by the Com- 
mitte on Garden Vegetables. Mr. George 
C. Snow, of Penn Yan, reported on Grapes 
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and Small Fruits, and Mr. George EIll- 
wanger on New Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. Mr. S. A. Beach, of the New 
York Experiment Station, presented 
Notes on New or Little Known Plants. 


Essays were read as follows: 

Crimson Clover, by George T. Powell. 

Culture of the Dewberry, J. A. Wilcox. 

What it Costs to Cultivate and Harvest 
an Acre of Chautauqua Grapes, John W. 
Spencer, 

Irrigation in Fruit Culture, Hon. J H. 
Hale. 

How the Experiment Station may help 
us, Wm. D. Burns. 

Pruning and Pruning Tools, George G. 
Atwood, 

The Invisible Friends and Enemies of 
the Fruit-grower, Prof. J. P. Roberts. 

The Business Side of Fruit Selling or 
Marketing, Hon. J. H. Hale. 

Common Errors in the Arrangement ot 
Home Grounds and how to Avoid them, 
W. W. Parce. 

The Evaporated Fruit Industry, B. J. 
Case. ; 

The Fruit Exhibit at the New York 
State Fair, H. S. Wiley. 

Plum Leaf Spot, S. A. Beach. 

The New Strawberry Culture, L. J. 
Farmer. 

Reports were made on the fruit crops 
and the fruit industry during the past sea- 
son from twelve counties of Western New 
York. In connection with each of these 
essays and reports there was more or less 
discussion, bringing out many nice points, 
all of which are reported. 

Besides the above, forty or more ques- 
tions on practical subjects were proposed 
and discussed, and the information thus 
elicited is of the highest value to fruit- 
growers, farmers and gardeners. 

Thus it will be seen what a variety of 
useful topics are treated upon and ex- 
plained. We believe that we are doing 
good service to all engaged in fruit cul- 
ture, no matter where they may be, in 


inviting them to join this Society, though 


they may never be able to attend one of 
its meetings. A copy of the Proceedings 
received every year will give them valu- 
able information that they can get so well 
nowhere else. 
pea 
New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society. 

The receipt of the Proceedings ot this 
live Society for the present year is hereby 
acknowledged, and, as usual, the reports, 
essays and discussions are all of much 
importance and interest, and no one 
engaged in horticultural pursuits can 
study them without great benefit. 

x 
Book Notes. 


WITH THE WILD FLOWERS. By E. M. Hard- 
ing. The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. $1.00. 
With the Flowers, From Pussy Willow to Thistle 
Down; A Rural Chronicle of our Flower Friends 
and Foes, describing them under their familiar 
English names. 


Such is the full title of a delightfully 
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written book which can be read with 
more than the interest of a romance; and 
no one can read it without being pleased 
and instructed. It teaches some of the 
wonderful ways of plants and the natural 
relations of plants and insects in the 
simplest and yet the most fascinating 
manner. It is handsomely illustrated with 
engravings. Under the title of “Foes. 


A-field” a number of pages is devoted to: 


the most important of the common poi- 
sonous plants. We heartily commend 
this volume to our readers, and teachers. 
in primary schools will find it very sug- 
gestive to enable them to present fresh 
and attractive subjects to their pupils. 
Ke 
New Advertising Firm. 

The well known firm of newspaper 
advertising agents, Alden & Faxon, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has changed the style of 
the business firm, and will hereafter be 
known as the Frank H. Alden & Sons 
Company. 

Frank H. Alden, the president of the 
newly formed company, has been widely 
known among the newspapers and adver- 
tisers for the last twenty-five years. 

The old firm of Alden & Faxon has 
earned a reputation for fair dealings with 
the newspapers and prompt and accurate 
service with the advertisers. As is well 
known, Mr. Faxon has not been con- 
nected with the house for a number of 
years, but the firm name has been carried 
on by the proprietor, Frank H. Alden, 
and in admitting his two sons to the com- 
pany he decided to change the style of 
the firm as above.— Cincinnati Tribune. 


That 
Tired Feelittes 


Afflicts nearly everyone at this season, 


Some 
men and women endeavor temporarily to over- 
But this is 
unsafe, as it pulls powerfully upon the nervous 


come it by great force of will. 


system, which will not long stand such strain. 
That tired feeling is a positive proof of 
Thin, impure Blood, 

for, if the blood is rich, red, vitalized and vig- 
orous, it imparts life and energy to every nerve, 
The necessity 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for that tired 
therefore, apparent to everyone, 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier, All druggists. $r 


Hood’s Pills 


organ and tissue of the body. 
of taking 


feeling is, 


cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25¢,. 
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INSECT TROUBLES. 
OME people seem to have much 
greater trouble with insects in their 
gardens than others. This may be due 
in some cases to the locality, though why 
it should be so may not always be easily 
discovered. A correspondent in Michi- 
gan writes that “ That the little black ants 
have got into my flower beds; please tell 
me how I can destroy them or drive them 
away.” 

The method of trapping ants by sugar 
in a sponge, or by a few meat bones, and 
then picking these up with the ants in or 
on them and dropping into hot water, has 
been widely published, and we suppose is 
wellknown. With patience and persist- 
ence a colony of ants may be destroyed 
in this way, after a time. 

Another way, which may be more ex- 
peditious, is by the use of bisulphide of 
carbon. This a very volatile and inflam- 
mable fluid and care should be used not 


to take it near fire or a flame. Take a 
round-pointed stick and make a number 
of holes with it a few inches deep in dif- 
ferent parts of the bed inhabited by ths 
ants, or in the ants’ nest if it can be dis- 
covered; pour in each hole a teaspoonful, 
or a little more, of the fluid and then 
draw the soil together so as to close the 
hole. The gas from the fluid will perme- 
ate the bed and destroy all insect life. 


A lady in Minneapolis writes as follows: 

I have failed to raise any asters the past three 
years. They grow finely, but as soon as they begin 
to blossom there are myriads of small flies which 
swoop down on them, and in two days they look as 
if a fire had gone through them; every leaf and 
flower dead. My Branching Asters were served the 
same way last year, and only one flower perfected. 
Can you suggest a remedy? The aster is my favor- 
ite, and your Branching Aster is beautiful,—and it 
almost brought tears to my eyes tosee them killed. 
No one else in the city has this trouble that I can 
learn. 


Our advice here cannot be of a direct 
kind since we have never had this partic- 
ular insect to deal with, but we should go 
right ahead and plant asters as much as 


ever, or even more, for we should be de- 
termined to get ahead of these flies. We 
should bear in mind and have at hand the 
kerosene emulsion and a good garden 
syringe. The Branching Asters should 
be planted in a bed by themselves, and 
the earlier blooming varieties in a bed 
together; then there will be a chance to 
commence the attack on the insects as 
soon as they appear on the earlier kinds. 


. Use the kerosene solution thoroughly and 


afterwards syringe with clear water. On 
a portion of the bed try what can be done 
by use of sticky fly paper, by fastening 
pieces of it in the split end ofa stick 
which is thrust in the ground be- 
tween the plants; a number of these 
pieces can be used, so that the flies will 
be almost sure to be caught on them. 
Perhaps if these insects can be once 
cleared away from this garden they 


may be kept out, as, according to the 


statement of our correspondent, others 


HYPERICUM MOSERIANUM. 


in the same city are not troubled in that 
way. The garden syringe is the imple- 
ment that should be relied upon for effect- 
ive execution on most insects, in connec- 
tion with the proper liquids. 
* * 
HARDINESS OF HYPERICUM 
MOSERIANUM. 

There seems to be very much misunder- 
standing both in the trade and by the 
general public with respect to the hardi- 
ness of Hypericum Moserianum. As it is 
a newly introduced plant it is not strange 
that its hahits should not be well known. 
With me it is perfectly hardy,—I have had 
it for three years. The first year J stored 
it in a greenhouse; the second year I kept 
part of it in cold frames, and ninety-four 
plants I left out in the open ground, with- 
out any protection whatever, and in what 
I consider a very bad place,—a soft, low 
spot consisting of black earth. During 
the winter those plants heaved up consid- 
erably, some of them being lifted two or 
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three inches up out of the earth, and the 
roots were very much exposed; never- 
theless, ninety-three out of ninety-four 
came out all right. Of course, the tops 
were killed back, almost to the ground 
line, but below this line they broke out 
beautifully in the spring, and made splen- 
did bushes last season; in fact they did 
just as well as those that were stored in 
the cold frames. 

Notwithstanding these facts were com- 
municated to persons inquiring of me, 
they did not seem to serve or satisfy them 
with respect to the hardiness of the plant. 
But now I can well congratulate myself, 
this spring, with abundant proof of its 
entire hardiness in the vicinity of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. I was so extremely busy in 
the fall that I did not have time to lift any 
of my stock, and I can assure you it was 
not without many misgivings, during the 
very trying winter we have just experi- 
enced, that I thought of them. But 
all my fears are now allayed by find- 
ing my stock, which consists of 3,000 or 
4,000 plants, in perfect condition and all 
ready to burst into full life and vigor on 
the advent of favorable weather. With 
protection a good part of the tops may be 
preserved; in fact, some of mine by being 
covered in nature’s own way, by the blow- 
ing of loose leaves over them and which 
lodged there all winter, came out ever- 
green,—that is to say, the stems on them 
were perfect, with all their leaves still 
remaining green upon them. This, to my 
mind, dispels all doubts as to the hardi- 
ness of one of the most beautiful of re- 
cently introduced hardy plants, Hyperi- 
cum, Moserianum. 

HERBERT GREENSMITH. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Corn FoppEerR.—With the prospect of 
a short hay crop in many parts of the 
country, nothing can be wiser or more 
provident than to sow a large acreage of 
fodder corn. As dry fodder many prefer 
sweet corn, as the stalks are finer and 
more readily masticated. Sheep Tooth is 
a favorite variety both as dry fodder and 
as ensilage; other excellent kinds are 
Champion White Pearl, Leaming, and 
Pride of the North. 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 
HAIR RENEWER 


Will restore gray hair to its youth- 
ful color and beauty—will thicken 
the growth of the hair—will pre- 
vent baldness, cure dandruff, and 
all scalp diseases. A fine dressing. 
The best hair restorer made. 


R. P. Hall & Co., FTOnass Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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BITS OF EXPERIENCE. 
HIS is my first experience with the 
Fritillarias in the window garden, 
and I am delighted with them. Their 
odditity is one thing in their favor, and 
though they are not as showy as hya- 
cinths, ornithagalum and narcissus, they 
are graceful and beautiful, and their 
cheapness puts them within the reach 
of all. 

F. meleagris is the variety most used 
for forcing; meleagris meaning “Guinea 
fowl like,” a most appropriate name, as 
the flowers are checkered regularly like 
calico or gingham. There is a variety 
of colors, and all of them, except the 
pure white variety, have this spotted 
appearance. 

The treatment recommended for lilies 
applies to these plants also. The soil 
must be well drained and no manure be 
allowed to touch the bulbs. They are 
admirable for the garden, blooming early 
in the spring; the flowers are drooping, 
hanging somewhat like mandrake blos- 
som, these are larger, however, the petals 
being long and rather narrow. The bulbs 
are small and several of them can be 
planted in a six-inch pot; they are very 
sure to bloom—not one of mine failed. 
They belong to the same family as Crown 
Imperial, but have a very different ap- 
pearance; the shape of the flower and 
its drooping appearance being the only 
resemblance. 

Those who have grown Bermuda Easter 
lilies this season ought to know that if 
their bulbs are large and sound they can 
reasonably expect another stalk of lilies 
from each one this season. The mode of 
treatment is this: After flowering in the 
house, gradually reduce the water given 
until the plant has matured; then cut off 
the stalk and withhold water, except 
occasionally a little—just enough to keep 
the bulb from drying out entirely. After 
a time a new stalk will appear, when 
plenty of water must be given; it is also 
well at this time to apply some top dress- 
ing to the soil. I am so much afraid of 
using manure around lily bulbs that I 
generally mulch the soil well and then 
water with manure water once a week. 

The second stalk will not be as large 
or strong as the first one, but amply 
repays one for the trouble, which is little. 
The flowers may bloom at any time from 
June till October, much depends on the 
time of the first flowering; but they are 
always welcome at any time of the year. 
After the second stalk is removed the 
bulb can be planted in the garden, where 
it will regain its strength in time. I 
never try to force the bulbs after the first 
season; they may do well, but it is uncer- 
tain, and when bulbs are as cheap as they 
now are it does not pay to work on un- 
certainties, 

Chinese lilies in hyacinth glasses are 
not often seen, but they are beautiful to 
look at, easy to care for, and, I think, 


better in every way. The only trouble is 
to get glasses largé enough at the top to 
hold the bulbs. A friend of mine made 
hers at home, and though they were not 
very ornamental they answered the pur- 
pose very well. ,She took a quart bottle 
that was perfectly round and cut the top 
off by means of a string tied around it 
wet with alcohol and then set on fire; a 
coffee cup that had the bottom broken 
out was placed in the top of the bottle 
and the glass was ready for use. The 
bulb was then set in it, no pebbles being 
necessary, and it was treated in every 
way just as when planted in a bowl. It 
is necessary when grown in this way to 
remove some of the side shoots, but as 
these seldom blossom much it does not 
matter. 

Those who like to experiment will 
enjoy raising a pineapple plant in the 
window garden. Procure a pineapple 
and use the top of it as a slip from which 
to raise your plant; set it in a pot filled 
with soil in which there is no manure, but 
a mixture of sand and loam, or leaf mold 
if it can be procured. It will soon form 
roots and make a very handsomie tropical 
looking plant. It can be kept out doors 
in summer, and does best when in 
a moist place. Under a low branched 
evergreen is an ideal place for it, as it 
receives the heat of the sun without its 
rays falling directly onit. It should not 
be removed from the pot, and proper 
attention be given as to watering and 
repotting. These plants will stand a 
great deal of neglect, but like everything 
else, will do enough better if well cared 
for to pay for the extra work. As none 
of my family eat pineapple, I ask the 
dealer for a spoiled one that he would 
have to throw away, the top often being 
as good for planting as that from the 
perfect specimen. 


My first experience with Brazillian 


.Morning Glory seed was laughable— 


not just at the time, of course, but after- 
ward, when I had solved the difficulty. I 
had no advice about germinating them, 
so went at it blind; they were planted in 
small pots and remained in an east win- 
dow until the hot-bed was ready. There 
were just ten seeds, and at the end of six 
days I had three plants, in two weeks two 
more had appeared, but though I waited 
several days longer no more came up. 
Then I took the seeds out of the pots to 
see what the trouble was, and found that 
all were sound, so I poured boiling water 
on them and let them remain in it until it 
cooled; they were then planted once 
more and in a few days two more came 
up. A few days later I again removed 
the seeds and filed a small hole on one 
side of each, planted them once more and 
waited for further developments. After a 
short time two more came up, but the 
third one failed to appear. Had I filed the 
seeds at first, much trouble might have 
been saved. I would not be without these 
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grand vines on any account, as they are 
the finest annua] climbers without a 
single exception that I ever raised. They 
are not only handsome in foliage and 
flower, but they are such rank growers 
and the leaves are so immense that they 
cover atrellis or porch in an incredibly 
short time. They are very tender, how- 
ever, and must not be planted out until 
all danger of frost is over. 
BERNICE BAKER, 
beck 
VICKTORY. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the new and fascinating game of Vick- 
tory (spell it with a k) to be found on 
another page of this magazine. We are 
informed that the Stowell Mfg. Co., of 
Putney, Vt., have fitted up, at great ex- 
pense, a factory to make this game, hav- 
ing several special machines made for the 
purpose, and will spare no pains to make 
it a success. A Vicktory club will be 
formed and several Vicktory courts laid 
out in that village. (The book of rules 
and description of the game, which is 
found in every set, tells how to lay outa 
Vicktory court.) Some time during the 
summer a Vicktory tournament will be 
held in Putney, and this year it will be 
free and open to all players of the game. 
Several prizes will be offered, and great 
interest in the event is already apparent. 
Due notice of the date of the tourna- 
ment will be given in this magazine. 
Vicktory clubs will doubtless be formed in 
many places and at future tournaments 
only representatives of such clubs may 
be allowed to compete. 


SAVES BABIES’ LIVES. 


Lactated Food Gives Health to 
the Sick Babe and Keeps the 
Weill Child Strong and 
Vigorous. 


This Coupon Entitles you to a 25-cent 
Package of Lactated Food. 

Scores of letters from mothers say that Lac- 
tated Food saved their baby’s life after other 
foods had proved useless, It is the most nour- 
ishing and easily digested food known, and 
makes firm flesh, strong bones, and vigorous 
bodies. A 25-cent package makes ten pints of 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Please send me FREE, for use in 
my family, one 25-cent package of 
Lactated Food for Infants and Inva- 
lids. I enclose 8 cents to pay post- 
age on the package. 


COUPON—Value 25cts. 


cooked food, and the larger sizes are more eco- 
nomical yet, so that it is the most inexpensive of 
all prepared foods. Asa trial of Lactated Food 
is all that is necessary to prove its great superi- 
ority, we will furnish sufficient for a thorough 
test to any mother who will send us the above 
coupon with 8 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
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into three classes. Those who will have the best. 
Those who Want the best, and those who don’t care 
soit’s elheap. The first always buy Page fence, the 


second most always, and the third buy one of the 
many substitutes. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I will send free and postpaid to anyone 
suffering from that loathsome and dangerous 
disease, Catarrh, the receipt for preparing the 
treatment which I have successfully used for 
over fifty years. I do this because I must 
soon retire from active practice on account 
of old age, and desire to benefit suffering 
humanity all I can before doingso. Address 
Prot. Lawrence, 88 Warren st., New York, 


FREE 


A positive, quick and lasting cure for Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Kidney 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. Thousands of testimonials from 
(Hiab people who have been cured. We send the 

edicine free and post-paid. You run no risk, 
Good Agents 


New York. 


PENiNYROVAL PILLS 


Original and Only Genuine. 

YS sare, alwaysreliable.LADIES ask Druggist 
’ WA for Chichester's English Diamond Brand in 
S Woe Red and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with 
)a//blue ribbon. Take no other. Refuse dan- 
Ngerous substitutions and imitations. At 
’ Druggists, or send 4¢,in stamps for particulars, tes- 
timonials and **Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by 
return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials. NamePaper 
Chichester Chemical Co., Madison Square, 
Sold by all Local Druggists. Philada., Pa. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from allother devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Druminthe world. Helpswhere 
medicalskill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
Fee ease DRUM CO., 
. rust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Offices: { 1122 Broadway, New York. : 


save Doctors’ bills and get well. 
wanted. Write to-day. Address 
EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., 


Amateur , 
(Sardenins 


is the only Horticultural publication in New 
England, and goes to all parts of the New 
England States. It is 


50 cents a year, 


published monthly and has among its con- 
tributors some of the best in the country. 


Advertisers... 


will find it a valuable medium to use in the 
field where it goes. Any advertising agency 
will furnish rates for advertising in the same, 
or they can be obtained by addressing the 


publishers. 


AMATEUR GARDENING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

We have lately received from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
a number of valuable circulars, which it 
may be well to mention for the benefit of 
those of our readers who may desire to 
obtain them by applying to the Secretary 
These circulars relate to 
The Hep 
Plant Louse, the San Jose Scale, the 
Army Worm, the Carpet Beetle, the 
Mexican Cotton Ball Weevil, the Pear 
Tree Psylla, the Imported Elm Leaf 
Beetle, Canker Worms, the Harlequin 
Cabbage Bug or Calico Back, the Rose 
Chafer, the Hessian Fly, Mosquitoes and 
Fleas. 


of Agriculture. 
different subjects, as follows: 


THE ISLE OF CUBA. 

England and Australia are the only 
islands that exceed Cuba in natural re- 
sources, and the former would not be an 
exception if it were not for the riches of 
her prodigious deposits of coal and iron. 
Under ail the disadvantages that mis- 
government can inflict, and with a vast 
share of her soil untouched, Cuba pro- 
duces, when not wasted by war, about 
one hundred million dollars’ worth of 
sugar and tobacco annually, and there is 
a prodigal luxuriance of fruits and forests, 
while her mountains are reservoirs of 
minerals, and her rivers and shores 
swarm with fish. There is no more ex- 
quisite feature in any landscape than the 
royal palms, and the orange trees, never 
touched with frost, are loaded with 
golden spheres, and the clusters of 
bananas cling under feathery foliage, 
while the green cocoanuts hang high, 
each containing a quart of pure, sweet 
water; and where the soil is not a deep, 
dark red itis so black that it shines as if 
oiled. Around the coral shores is the 
snowy surf of seas matchless in color, 
and over all the exalted arch of the sky, 
with a delicate tint of indigo, spotted 
with stars that are strangely brilliant, 
and the procession of the constellations 
moves with unutterable majesty; and one 
sees the all-searching beauty of the firma- 
ment, and finds new meaning in Paul’s 
line with the divine inner light in it that 
tells that the stars differ in glory, and in 
Byron’s that gives the glorious image of 
womanhood: 

She walks in beauty like the night of cloudless 

climes and starry skies. 

The geographical position of Cuba is 
that of Guardian of Gates of the Ameri- 
can Mediteranean.—fFrom “Our Cuban 
Neighbors and Their Struggle for Lib- 
erty,” by Murat Halstead, in the April 
Review of Reviews. 
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If Baby is Cutting Teeth, 
be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs, 
WinsLow’s SooTHING Syrup for children teething" 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea 


iS WIF Can Not See How You Dolt For the Money. 
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<— 
LAST VERE A CP RR TEN a eT 
VM 0 N EY | a Po vy Past er 
m amount satisfy you? Ifso, send 


us your address and we willstart youin a good, clean, 
honest business. Address Manufacturers and Agents 
Record Co., 822 Broadway, New York City. EB 


The enamel and nickel that 
are applied to Columbia Bicy- 
cles know no equal for beauty. 
Better still, this beauty is the 
same a year hence—two years 
hence. A rub of the polish- 
ing cloth,and Columbia enamel 
shines like new. In every detail 
you can be sure of Columbias— 
unequalled, unapproached. 
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Standard of the World. 
Columbias in construc- 
tion and quality are in 


$100 fz! 
alike 4 class by themselves. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue, telling fully of all fea- 
tures of Columbias—and of Hartford bicycles, 
next best, $80, $60, $50—is free from the Colum- 
bia agent or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 
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These Leap Year (18%) Rings we warrant 952-1000 
Sterling Silver, worth one dollar each. To introduce 
our great illustrated catalogue of Jewelry. We will 
send asample to any person in the United States for 
TEN CENTS, postage stamps taken. Senda piece 
of paper size of your finger. Address LYNN & CO., 

48 BOND SFREET, NEW YORK, 


Leap Year R i G 
Solid Silver j 


SEND the names and full address of all the story read- 
ers you know and I will send You a Nice Present, 
by mail, postage paid. 


E. B. LORD, Box 54, Brooks, Maine. 
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TRANSPLANTING SEEDLINGS. 


In the cultivation of all plants, whether 
they be propagated by seeds or cuttings, 
a cardinal point to be observed is to in- 
sure a sturdy habit of growth from start 
to finish. With this object in view seeds 
ought to be sown thinly, and the young 
plants resulting therefrom transplanted 
before becoming drawn by overcrowding. 
It will thus be seen that the exact stage 
at which the young seedling should be 
thinned must to a great extent be regu- 
lated by the room they have for develop- 
ment. Seedlings which spring up quite 
closely together must be pricked off as 
soon as large enough to handle; but 
when thinly disposed it is often an ad- 
vantage to leave them until they have 
become strong and well rooted. Little 
balls of earth can then be lifted with 
them, and they scarcely experience any 
check from the operation. 

Very fine dust-like seeds, such as those 
of the Tuberous begonia, should always 
be sown thinly, as the operation of trans- 
planting them is a very delicate one. It 
often has to be performed with the point 
of a penknife, and merely consists of 
lifting and laying them upon pans of pre- 
pared soil, already well moistened. By 
placing these under bell-glasses and 
keeping them shaded it is seldom that 
water is required till the young roots 
have fastened themselves in the new 
soil. Lobelias, pyrethrums, calceolarias, 
petunias, and many others of like nature 
give infinitely less trouble when the seeds 
have been sown thinly, as they are most 
difficult to handle in a young state—in 
fact, if sown thickly, drawn and attenu- 


Cut this out and send to-day for free catalogue. 
$2.75 buys natural finish Baby Carriage with 
o1 plated steel wheels, axle, springs, one piece 
aay bent handle. 3 years guarantee. Carriages sent on 10 Days 
Q FREE TRIAL, BUY FROM FACTORY & SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS. 
OXFORD MDSE, CO., 340 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
Under Entirely New Management. 


Isthe Best and Cheapest Weekly Family Story Paper 
in the World. It has sixteen to twenty-four pages of illus- 
trations and reading every week. Its columns are filled 
with intensely interesting and absorbing Serial and Short 
Stories, Tales of Love, Romance, and Adventure, written 
by the most famous authors. Its Short Anecdotes and 
Strange Facts are dug from the deepest mines of knowl- 
edge. Humorous Poetry and Prose. Funny Verses and 
Funny Jokes. The best living story writers contribute to 
make THE YANKEE BLADE the best weekly family 
story paper ever published. Our regular supscription 
price is $2.00 a year, but as a special offer to every reader 
of. this advertisement we will send it 


A YEAR ON TRIAL FOR $1.00 


At this special price THE YANKEE BLADE is the 
cheapest family story paper in the world. We ask you 
to send your subscription at once so as to get all of the 
interesting serial story nowrunning. If you desire to see 
a few copies before subscribing for a year we will send it 


10 WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. 


ONLY NEW SUBSCRIBERS CAN HAVE IT AT THIS PRICE, 
for it costs us a great deal more to print, but we want 
every man, woman and child in America to read THE 
YANKEE BLADE, and after you have had it for ten 
weeks we believe you will like it so well that you will 
remain a permanentsubscriber. We will send to any boy 
or girl A Goop WatcH FREE who will send us aclub of 
FOUR new yearly substribers at $1.00 each; or for a club 
of FORTY ten week’s trial subscribers at 10 cents each, 
Send 10 cents for registering watch. 

Would you like to examine our mammoth premium 
list? Sent for stamps. 

Agents wanted. towhom we are prepared to offer liberal 
inducements either on Salary or Commission. 


YANKEE BLADE, 65 Main St., Brooks, Me, 
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uated young plants must be the result 
before they can be pricked out. Primulas, 
on the other hand, I find make much 
better progress if pricked out as soon as 
the first pair of leaves have been formed. 
This is so even if the seeds were sown 
thinly. The reason for this is not difficult 
to explain. Itake it to be thus: Primula 
seeds are usually sown upon the surface 
of the soil, or with only a very light 
covering; the top growth quickly be- 
comes rather bulky in proportion to the 
size of the seed, or its rooting capacity in 
the early stages. To put matters right in 
this respect, therefore, transplanting is 
necessary, so that by burying a small 
portion of the stem the young plant is 
held firmly in position. 

Tomatoes, again, are such rapid growers 
that all cultivators know how important it 
is to transplant and repot just in the nick 
of time, before growth becomes elon- 
gated. I might go on describing in detail 
the particular management required by 
the innumerable varieties of seedling 
plants, but this would become tedious, 
and is not necessary, because having 


given examples of the treatment neces- 
sary for the several types of seedlings, it 
remains for the operator to bring his 
powers of observation to bear upon the 
matter, and vary the details as reason 
shall direct. 

In regard to the distances apart at 
which seedlings should be set, no hard- 
and-fast rule can be observed; an inch 
apart is a suitable distance for small 
plants which are intended to be trans- 
planted as soon as necessary, whereas 
such quick growing seedlings as tomatoes 
require to be given fully twice that dis- 
tance. In the case of iobelias, ageratums, 
and a host of other plants grown for bed- 
ding purposes, much valuable space is 
utilized to the best advantage by pricking 
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out somewhat thickly at first, and in the 
course of a few weeks transplanting again 
into other boxes or frames, which, with 
the increase of warm weather, becomes 
suitable for the purpose. In preparing 
pans or boxes to receive these young 
plants ample drainage must be given; a 
thin layer of soil suffices—one inch or- 
one and one-half inch is enough—and 
there is then but little danger of its be- 
coming sour. 

The lower half of this should be passed 
through the one-half inch sieve, and the 
upper part through the one-fourth inch 
one, the surface being pressed smooth 
and moderately firm with a board. A 
little sand sprinkled on the surface is 
often an advantage when very small 
seedlings are being dealt with, and in all 
instances I like to water the soil through 
a fine rose half an hour before pricking 
out commences; the progress of the work 
is then greatly facilitated, and the young 
plants only require sprinkling with a very 
fine rose for a few days; then by the time 
a good watering is necessary all danger 
of disturbing their position is over. Ot 
course the seedlings must be shaded to 
prevent the leaves flagging.—FPlantsman 
in Journal of Horticulture. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE parson cannot see, 
for the life of him, why 
he shouldn’t number 
himself as a lover of 
flowers, and their kin, 
as well as the florist. 
He has an idea that 
perhaps living in a 
greenhouse would de- 
stroy the taste for 

floral beauty. Whatever may be said or 

sung, however, the parson will stick to 

‘his beauties. Experience is a wonderful 

teacher away out in the West, here, and 

so things that we love, many times we 
cannot have. But the parson solemnly 
assures his readers that if they had seen 
these southern Iowa prairies a quarter of 
a century ago, they would have concluded 
that here was the native home of every 
beautiful flower. So he then thought that 
certainly the prairie would be the place 
where much of beauty in plant and bloom 
would grow, if planted. Nor has he been 
disappointed. All that stands in the way 
of success in growing beautiful flowers is 

a lack of care. The parson has seen 

little holes dug in the ground, the roots 

crowded in, soil unpressed, and that was 
the whole attention the plant received. 

Many perished, and then the florist was 

declared a mighty liar. The plant, they 

said, was no good. 

Now the parson is about convinced of 
two things, viz: That a gradual modifica- 
tion is taking place in both climate and 
soil. For instance, the corn belt is mov- 
ing north. Forty bushels of dent corn to 
the acre is now often raised fifty miles 
north of St. Paul. The other (March) 
day the parson took note of the effect the 
winter had upon his shrubbery. There 
was not a thing damaged so far as he 
could see. A bush must bea little like a 
nian, in that it can be acclimated. If the 
parson be correct, these changes will be 
grand for the florists and nurserymen. 
We will have deutzias and altheas in 
southern Iowa, where a few years ago we 
despaired of ever seeing them outside the 
pictures in a catalogue. What a grand 
botany a first-class catalogue is! The 
parson delights in studying it. His 
front yard shows the result of the study. 
Flowers are driving the geese, pigs and 
calves from the grounds around the 
house. In their places snowballs, spireas, 
pzonies, roses, and a thousand beautiful 
flowers appear. The parson rejoices at 
this. It means refinement and all the 
amenities and felicities of a civilized 
home. He does not care how humble 
the window may be, if there is a geranium 
in it the home seems to have a kindly 
warmth. ‘Consider the lilies,” said the 
Master. The parson does, and it leads 
him to a pleasant conclusion—that where 
“the flowers appear on the earth the 
voice of the turtle is heard,” and the 
turtle dove has ever been the emblem of 
love. 
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What can be pleasanter in the midst of 
the dinner table than a vase of flowers, 
unless, forsooth, it be two vases? Can 
the parson be better pleased than when 
on Sabbath morn he sees a lily, or roses, 
in the sanctuary? As tributes of affec- 
tion he delights} to see them wrought into 
beautiful designs and laid upon the cas- 
ket. It seems to assuage grief and a 
bond of sympathy runs from heart to 
heart. Hence it is that the parson urges 
upon his people to grow flowers, not only, 
you see, for the living, but as emblems of 
sympathy for the bereaved. 

There are but few better flowers for all 
purposes than the old-fashioned, fragrant 
garden pink, if we could but have them 
the summer through. They endure the 
severest weather we have, with a little 
care. When the parson sees them he 
thinks of his grandmother’s garden, 
where, to the best of his recollection, 
pinks, roses and daffydowndillies grew 
to perfection. However, the narcissus is 
hardy with the parson, and so are many 
roses. Nevertheless the parson is assured 
that there is scarcely anything but what is 
the better for rough litter over it through 
the winter. It is astonishing the little 
time required to make, in autumn, our 
posies snug for the winter. The parson 


covers his pzonies over and they, you all 
know, come from the cold clime of Siberia. 

It would be a woeful mission not to 
mention the gladiolus in this connection. 
It is only of late years that the parson 
became acquainted with their varied and 
wondrous beauty. Last season, prolong- 
ing the planting, he had them all the 
summer through. He supplied vase after 
vase for the church and for entertain- 
ments. Some of the plants actually 
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branched and were full of flowers. He 
plants them deep; they stand better, he 
imagines, and are finer. Then last year 
the parson had a magnificent bed of 
salpiglossis. Nobody realizes the exceed- 
ing beauty of this flower until he sees a 
bed in full bloom. “Why,” said many a 
matron, “what are these? They look 
exactly like artificials.” The good ladies 
were in raptures over them. 

Just imagine the parson at the county 
fair! Well, he was there last fall. The 
president and secretary gave him a spe- 
cial invitation to exhibit his plants. Of 
course he obliged them and, doubtless 
to the sorrow of other flower exhibitors, 
he took sweepstakes with an Alocasia 
gigantea, and two first-class premiums 
with cannas, Florence Vaughan, a yellow, 
and Flamingo, a red. You see the parson 
couldn’t help it. He also took a red 
ribbon with some wild asters, which, in 
reality, were beautiful, although he never 
dreamed of them taking a premium. So 
you may well believe that the parson, 
when he found himself thus honored, 
walked around quite briskly through that 
floral hall. Some chrysanthemums were 
honored also with the blue, although they 
were not in bloom, but simply shapely 
and intensely green. The parson was 
sorry for the disappointed exhibitors. It 
is proper to state that the judges did not 
know that the plants which took these 
prizes belonged to tax THE PARSON. 

* 
KEROSENE EMULSION. 

Take two ounces hard soap and dis- 
solve it in one quart hot water; add to it 
one-half pint kerosene; shake the mix- 
ture violently for some time or until there 
is a thorough blending of the parts; then 
add three quarts more of water and stir 
all briskly. This will make a gallon of 
insecticide. Apply with a syringe. 
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THE ARIZONA AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION. 

A few plants of the new “ Australian 
Salt Bush,” (Atriplex semi-baccatum ) 
which is now attracting so much atten- 
tion, were grown last year at the Experi- 
Station at Tucson, and made a 
growth but a_ little 
irrigation during the season. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Tucson, Arizona, conducted an experi- 
ment with ramie last year and it grew 
exceedingly well. This comparatively 
new fibre plant is exciting more attention 
throughout the United States just now 
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Do not fail to see this new 
game if you wish to keep 
up with the times. 


First-class material only is 
used in its manufacture. 
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Copyrighted. 


No. 5 VICKTORY game. 
striped and varnished. 
prepaid, at the following prices: 


$3.75 
JANES VICKH, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rules and description of the game sent on request. 


than any other. It promises to become 
an important crop at no distant day. The 
one thing now preventing its general cul- 
ture and manufacture is the need of a 
satisfactory decorticating machine. The 
fabric manufactured from this plant is 
desirable and beautiful, possessing a lus- 
tre much like silk. It might be well to 
try growing ramie in all parts of the ter- 
ritory in order to be prepared to grow it 
in the proper places to secure large re- 
turns when the needed machine shall 
have been invented. 

Small packages of seeds of both of 
these plants, for trial, will be sent to 


(Spell 1t with a K) 


THERE IS $100; WORTH OF, FUN TO, BE FOUND «IN EVERY@seae 


A book of Rules and description of the game, twelve rock maple balls 
336 inches in diameter, four mallets 24 inches long with good solid 
heads six inches long, four small stakes, one large stake, and the 
“ring,” all in a strong, substantial box, are what you get with every 
Balls, mallets and stakes are all handsomely 
We will send this game to anyone, express 
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Patent applied for. 


No. 534 ViCKtOry lee 


State where you saw this advertisement. 
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those in Arizona who apply to the Direc- 
tor Experiment Station, Tucson, Arizona, 
and agree to report the result of the trial 
with the seed. 
* * 
* 

A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.—By 
having always on hand and ready for use 
the various insecticides and fungicides 
they may be employed at the right time 
and crops saved that might otherwise be 
lost. 

*% 
BICYCLES—HARNESS, 


All interested in bicycles, harness, farm wagons, 
carriages, or almost anything, will do well to write: 
the Cash Buyers Union, 158 West Van Buren street,, 
Chicago, Ill., for their catalogue. It contains a gen- 
eral list of articles wanted by men and women— 
sewing machines, guns, and everything; all sold at. 
surprisingly low figures. 
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cise. Great skill may be developed. 
Croquet arches, and an extra stake, 
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making two games in one box. 
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“KOMBI”’Gamera $300 


Sample photos and book FREE. Kombi Camera Co., Chicago, 
1 000 Peach Trees With Freight Prepaid 
) to any station east of the Mississippi river, 
2 to 3 ft. for $25. Other sizes in proportion. List of 
varieties or samples sent on request. 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 22, Stockley, Del. 


2000 PREMIUMS 


at 10 State Fairs in 1895. This is my rec- 
ord. Eggs and Fowls For Sale. Largest 
Range in the West. Send5 one cent stamps 
or best Illustrated Catalogue. 


PHAS. GAMMERDINGER,BOX 54, COLUMBUS, 0. 


HOW TO GROW 
HOUSE PLANTS. 


A yaluable” work covering the whole subject. Worth 
many $$ to lovers of flowers. Send 10 cents. Goop VALUB 
OR MONEY RETURNED. Stamps taken. Reference, any 
Rutland Bank. 


A. W. PERKINS & CO., Box D, Rutland, Vt. 


: New Sample styles of Envelope Silk Fringe 
CARDS, &c., 20 New Songs, 100 Rich and Racy 
Jokes, 1 pack Escort Cards, 1 pack Fun Cards, 

1 pi 


= ack Acquaintance Cards and Standard Beau Catcher, 
LL for 2 NTS. CHAMPION CARD WORKS, UNIONVALE, OHM 
We send_ pa- 
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money with full] instructions for sell- 

ing. NO MONEY TOINVEST. NORISK. 6000 PAY 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY RECORDER, NewYork, 
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MEN: WOMEN 


Taught to make Crayon Portraits in spare hours at 
their homes by a new copyrighted method. Those learn- 
ing my method will be furnished work by me, by which 


can EARN S8 TO S16 A WEEK, parcicuis:s 


H. A. GBIPP, German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. 


$200 and up 


everywhere to 
sell our paper. 


No Fire, Smoke or Heat. Abso- 
solutely safe. Send for Catalog 
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TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Dra 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
to one person in each 


FREE SPRAY PUMP s:.c2° Weszease°at 


you mean business and want agency send 10c. We will 
senda complete pump that will do the work of a $10 
spray. A.SPEIRS, B 94 North Windham, Maine. 


— Thane 
wer 7, 


“RUINED BY DRINK.” 


My son’s health and business was being ruined by 
drink, when I came across an old receipe that en- 
tirely cured him. Friend, I will send you the recipe 
free; it can be given secretly if desired. Address, 
Mrs. S. O. DECKER, 72 Charles street, New York 
City. 


Express 


Prepaid. 
Sprays from 


THE COMET puck eb or barrel 50 Ae 
Double Acting mechanical principles. 
Send for free catalogue which will make it 


plain to you that I have the sprayer you 


ie H. B. RUSLER 
oo Johnstown, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


Cut this out and send to-day for 
catalogue. Bicyclesfrom $15.00 
to $60.00, You save 50 per cent 


if you buy A High Grade Oxford. Shipped 
direct from factory. Don’t pay agents’ and 
dealers’ profit. OXFORD MDSE. CO., 
238 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
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CURRANT INSECTS. 

There is something about my currant bushes which 
causes the twigs to break off—sometimes when 
loaded with fruit. I often find a white worm on 
them. What can I do to prevent the currants from 
being webbed up? I spend time hunting the green 
worm that spoils them. IJ thought you might know 
of some remedy. M, ESD, 


The twigs that break off in the manner 
described have been rifled by the currant 
borer. The bushes should be carefully 
examined in the fall and all infested canes 
should be cut out. The appearance of 
the canes will, in most cases, indicate the 
presence of the borer by diminished size 
and limberness. After a little experience 
one can almost invariably fix upon an 
injured cane. 

he currant worm can best be de- 
stroyed by white hellebore. Commence 
early in the season and by. watchfulness 
and prompt action prevent any great in- 
jury by destroying the insects as soon as 
they appear. The powder can be mixed 
with a little flour, to make it stick better, 
and be applied by means of a dredging 
box. Or, the powder can be mixed in 
water and then be shaken or thrown on 
with a little whisk broom, being careful to 
throw it on the under side of the leaves 
where the caterpillars are feeding. 
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FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
displacements, leucorrheea and other irregularities, finally 
found a safe and simple home treatment that completely 
cured her without the aid of medical attendance. She 
will send it free with full instructions how to use it, to 
any suffering woman sending name and address to 

Mrs. L. Hupnut, South Bend, Ind, 


OME BARGAINS. Cheapest place on earth to buy 
goods. Knee pants 14c.; men’s jeans pants 49c.; flan- 
nel overshirts 19¢c.; smoking tobacco per 1b. 10c.; boys’ 
suits 89c.; 10 heavy envelopes 1c.; 10-quart tin pails 8c.; 
pins per paper 1c.; sardines per box 335c.; men’s $2.50 con- 
gress shoes 98c., men’s Solid working shoes 69¢.;_ women’s 
$1.75 button shoes 97c.; linen thread 2c.; a good dipper 2c.; 

gold plate ring ic. Send for price list. 

C. A. Willard Company, Wonewoc, Wis. 


WHITE HOUSE 


our 50 cent mag- 
ing, Housekeep- 
Ome Year for 


Having arranged for a new 
edition of this famous Cook 
Book, we will send it and 

azine of Cook- 
| fl) ing, Stories, etc., 


only 65 cts. 


and ro cents extra for postage and pack- 
ing. 448 large pages, good paper, plain PARE 
type. Formerly sold for $4.00. 
FVireside Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
¥ = Strictly on Salary. Lady or 
CIRCULATION Pentianar: No cenenc ome 
MANAGER capital necessary. Must be 


well recommended. Every 

| WANTED... State and county must be rep 
resented at once. 

Address E. Y. LORD, Brooks, Maine. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


Shipped anywhere 
Cc. O. D., at lowest 
wholesale prices. 
$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$57.50 
$85 ‘Arlington’ ‘* $45.00 
$65 Me s¢ $37.50 
$20 Bieycle ** $10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 1744 to 
30 1bs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 


CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurenSt.B-40 Chicago 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


MONEY IN FRUITS 


HALE, SOUTH GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Japan Plums, orother money makers. Address 


FUN, too, if you put heart and soul 
in their culture. Hale bas found heaps 
of both. Tells the story in book, “From 
Push Cart to Trolley Car in Fruit Cul- 
ture.’”” It’s free. Send for it now if 
interested in Berries, Peaches, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 
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GET RICH! 


Millions are made by investing $1. per 
month in Stocks. Send 2 stamps for partic- 
ulars. WILCOX & COMPANY, Brokers, 

531 Broadway, New York. § 


The Pansy 
Flower Press 


for pressing and preserv- 


ing natural Flowers and 


| $1.69 | 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 35,#¢2,°%" & 


APNIL TOOTH 


Delicious—Cleansing-Harmless 
Others Imitate—None Equal 
25c. All druggists C. H. STRONG & CO. 
or by mail. Chicago. 


FENCING 


Leaves, made of polished oak and 


LrOfi,; value $2.50. Special.) os 


Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 


Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 
paid. Take noother. Catalogue free. 


McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ON MICH 
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They Have a Tone 
That’s All Their Own. 


This cutillustrates the 
mechanism of one of 
cur Bicycle Bells. Very 
simple, perfect, and 
cannot get out of order. Only 
one of 16 different styles. Stan- 
dard of excellence the world 
over. Send postal for bookletto 
New Departure Bell Company, 
Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 


eed ltisim 
ee ae: possible to 
with fair Fe givea Sull 
faces ave | description 


inan adver- 
iisement; 
/ send 6C. in 

stamps and @ 
descriptive cir- 
cular, with testi- 
which can be reme- wtonials, will be sent 
died by the use of sealed, by return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


LE. MARSH & CO, Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa- 
a 


trialiu your home. Cut this out and send for 
RE catalogue. Prices to suit you. Oxford Sew. 
ing Machines awarded World’s Fair Medal, 


DOES WHAT ANY WILL DO, FULL SET OF ATTACHMENTS, 
TEN YEAR _ GUARANTEE, FREIGHT PAID. ADDRESS 


OXFORD MDSE, CO., 340 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


deficient in 
beauty owe 
ing to unde- 
veloped firures, 
Jlat busts, ete., 
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POT ROSES. 


There are many ways of growing the 
rose, and not the least important, whether 
for cut flowers or decorating the conser- 
vatory, is to grow them in pots. Givena 
healthy plant from one to three years old, 
there should be no difficulty in getting a 
pleasing result provided one takes a little 
trouble from the first. Roses are easily 
managed when a house can be given up 
to them entirely; but among mixed plants 
they need more care and judgment. In 
pruning, always keep the main object— 
to secure good blooms in fair quantity — 
in view, and at the same time allow a free 
circulation of air through the center of 
the plant. Steady treatment, especially 
at first, is necessary; in fact, one needs to 
follow nature closely, and allow the plants 
to come on gradually. 

A span-roofed house facing east and 
west is better than a lean-to or a struc- 
ture facing due south. The latter receives 
the full force of sunshine during midday, 
and very little in the early morning and 
evening. But when built from north to 
south the plants have the benefit of 
morning and afternoon sunshine, and are 
partially shaded at midday. Once fairly 
started roses must be kept growing with- 
out any appreciable check, or they be- 
come weak and liable to insect pests. 
Liquid manure twice a week will help 
them, but it must not be strong. A little 
of it sprinkled on the walls and path of a 
house is extremely beneficial; indeed, 
atmospheric feeding is a great point. 

Insects are always troublesome among 
roses unless one takes early measures 
and is persistent in the use of a weak 
solution of any proved insecticide. Kill 
the first few enemies, keep the syringe at 
work, and you need have little trouble 
from insects; but once allow them to get 
a hold on the plants, and it will need such 
strong measures that what should be 
healthy growth is not only crippled by 
insects, but injured by the insecticide as 
well. After insects, the most troublesome 
foe is mildew; but if we take care in 
watering and do not go to extremes in 
temperature and ventilation, the early use 
of a weak fungicide will keep mildew at 
bay. 

The ripening of wood is another point 
not sufficiently studied. By the time our 
main crop of bloom is secured, it is quite 
safe to place the plants in a sheltered 
corner outside, and we cannot give them 
the same efficient ripening under glass. 
The Teas and Noisettes are mostly 
selected for pot culture, their delicate 
shades and greater freedom of flowering 


VICKS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


placing them far beyond other classes for 
this purpose. Twelve varieties that have 
succeeded best with me are Anna Ollivier, 
Catharine Mermet, Dr. Grill, Francisca 
Kruger, Edith Gifford, Jean Ducher, 
Luciole, Madame de Watteville, Madame 
Falcot, Madame Hoste, The Bride, and 
Niphetos. La France, Caroline Testout, 
and Viscountess Folkestone are grand 
among the hybrid teas, and I would never 
go beyond ‘General Jacqueminot in the 
hybrid perpetuals. All of the Fairy roses 
are pleasing, and as small pot plants are 
perhaps the most showy.—fosarian in 
Journal of Horticulture. 
ce 
SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The benefit to be derived from spraying fruit trees 
is now so well known that tens of thousands of 
farmers and fruit growers are looking !for a good 
spray pump. It gives us pleasure to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the spray pumps manufactured 
by the P. C. Lewis Mfg. Co., of Catskill, N. Y. 

They warrant all pumps for three years and guar- 
antee that each pump sold shall give absolute satis- 
faction or money refunded, and they are endorsed by 
the leading entomologists of the U. S. 


RUBBER HOSE Mineralized is cheapest and 

best. (Average life five years.) 

Sinch 9cents. Spray nozzles 20 cents. Agents wanted. 
Mineralized Rubber Co., New York. 


Prepare for by bookin 
Natonal D ECORATI 0 N DAY your evden 
for Grandiflora Cape Jasmine buds now. They are beau- 
tiful, fragrant and lasting. For particulars write at once, 
Delivery commences May 10th, lasting to June 10th. 
J. IM. Weems, Alvin, Texas. P.O. Box 237, 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


WEET [¥EAS. 


; Per pound... .40c. 
Mixed Half pound. . .25C. 
Varieties Quarter pound. . 15C. 


THE ONLY 


DOUBLE SWEET PEA, 


BRIDE OF NIAGARA. 


(True to Name.) 
Price—Packet 25c. Half packet 15c. 


THE WONDERFUL 
CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE, 


Only 15 Cents. 


VICKS FLORAL GUIDE, 1896, 


The Pioneer Seed Catalogue. 


Tried and True Novelties, — Fuchsias, 
Roses, Blackberry, The Pearl Gooseberry, 
Potatoes, Earliest Tomato Known, etc. 

Lithographs of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, 
Fuchsias, Blackberries, Raspberries, New 
Leader Tomato, Vegetables. Filled with good 
things, old and new. Full list of Flowers, 
Vegetables, Small Fruits, etc., with descrip- 
tion and prices. Mailed on receipt of ro cts., 
which may be deducted from first order—really 
beeen free with an order for any of the 
above 


’ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


$BSBSE DEG OG SHEDS SE OS ESOS ID 4 OOREBORS 


tion. 
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A most practical book for prospective builders. 
too plans of Modern Homes actually erected, in various localities. 
Photographic and perspective views, interiors and complete dscrip- 
Actual costs in locality where built. 


If you intend to build it will pay you to have 


PAYNE'S PORTFOLIO OF PLANS. 


Pages 9x12 inches. 
Contains about 


Owner’s name and 


‘4% testimonials, and practical suggestions for the economical building 
EAI of Modern Homes. 
S——=4 testimonials free. 


VICKS MAGAZINE, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Illustrated circular and 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Address 


Small pamphlet of 30 designs 25 cts. 
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UNSEASONABLE WEATHER. — Nursery- 
men in this region have been: sorely 
troubled with the late opening of spring, 
followed by excessive heat. The temper- 
ature from the 14th to the 19th of April 
ranged from 65° to nearly 90°. The time 
for the removal of trees and plants has 
been very short, and many ordeds will 
probably remain unfilled. 
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HOW $20 MADE $500 IN 20 DAYS 


Our book ‘‘ How Fortunes are Made” explains. Sent 
free. Write at once, as the edition is limited. The 
BENNINGTON INVESTMENT CO., 38 Wall st., N. Y. 
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These side combs are § 


ionable. 
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Ali, FAULTLESS‘ 


rand it is little 
4 wonder. It is 
such a boon to suffering wo- 
mankind. Makes the home 
happy. Agents make money 
\ with it. Better write for a 
JK place to-day. We have a new 
? plan that will make you happy 
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%, The Only Perfectly Seamless Heel 
: ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


»” For Varicose Veins, Weak Knees 

»” and Ankles, Lame and Swollen Joints. 

THEY NEITHER RIP NOR CHAFE. 
For daily comfort, wear our 


f SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 

by ordering di- 50 per cent. 
rect from us, and the goods being newly 
made (to your measure) ensures long 
wear. Send address and we will mail to you 


diagrams for self measuring—also price list» 
Abdominal Supperters and Rubber Goods. 


Curtis & Spindell Co,2? “Egme"sfacs: 
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Recommended by Physicians over 
all other makes. 
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